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White Flowers for Garden 


HITE is the great arbiter 

among the various antagonis- 

tic colors found in blooming 

plants. If we have enough 
white flowers to predominate, it mat- 
ters very little what brilliant shades 
and colors there are in our garden 
beds; harmony will reign. White is 
a clean, pure color, and always looks 
well against the fresh green of grow- 
ing grass, or the darker green of the 
foliage above. White flowers will 
brighten up dark corners, and are fine 
for the night garden. 

The red, pink, and orchid-colored 
Hardy Phlox make a wonderful show- 
ing in borders and mass plantings; 
but we much prefer the pure white 
shades, or the white blossoms with the 
red or other colored eye. White 














White Irises 


BY M. M. WRIGHT, (Ohio) 


Phlox are especially fine in borders 
along brick houses, or other dark 
foundations; and they also lighten up 
lawns that are shaded with shrubs 
and trees. White Phlox also adapts 
itself in combinations. A large bed 
of white Phlox bordered with yellow 
Marigolds or Calendulas makes a very 
effective showing. Blue Delphiniums 
are nice when planted among a mass 
of white Phlox. 

White Lilies have always been the 
symbol of purity. Among the best 
known of these is Lilium candidum, a 
pure-white Lily, which will thrive in 
almost any garden soil, and requires 
little cultivation. We have grown 
these among the gay Gladiolus and 
they seemed to be an ideal harmon- 
izer. There are many other Lilies 





White Cosmos 





Harmony 


that are white with colored markings; 
such as the Speciosum rubrum, white 
thickly spotted with rose or crimson, 
and the Auratum with its large ivory- 
white blossoms, thickly studded with 
yellow and crimson spots, and the 
now popular Regale Lily with its 
throat of gold. These are all effective 
along dark foundation, against dark 
foliage, or in borders. 

Among the early white blossoms we 
would mention the delicate Snowdrops, 
and the dainty, fragrant Lily-of-the- 
Valley; also the Freesias which pre- 
sent a very beautiful appearance when 
grown in mass. The old-fashioned 
white double Feverfew makes a de- 
lightful border against a background 
of green. 

The best white-flowering edging 





White Petunias make a wonderful showing 
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Feverfew in a dark corner 


plant is the Alyssum. It begins to 
bloom early and blooms continuously 
until late Autumn. What could be 
more charming than a bed of many- 
colored Pansies with this border of 
white? Try using a border of it 
around a bed of orchid Irises, or pur- 
ple Asters. A bed of red and orange 
Zinnias will be subdued by a border 
of this flower, or its somewhat taller 
relation white Candytuft. 


Then there are the Petunias; called 
everybody’s flower, since they are so 
easy to grow. The white and light- 
colored Petunias give a clean, cool 
look to their surroundings, and are 
very effective in borders or beds. 
Among the numerous single varieties 
we would mention Howland’s Star 
because of its uniqueness. It is nota 
silvery, snowy, white as some of the 
others; having a flush of pink extend- 
ing to its throat. 


You will find white varieties in most 
annuals and perennials. Among these 
we would especially mention Cosmos, 
Asters, Daisies, Verbenas with their 
large clusters of pure white; Snap- 
dragons, white Marguerite Carnations, 
and the white Ageratums and Bachelor 
Buttons that are so nice combined 
with the blue varieties. A few white 
Larkspur or Delphiniums always look 
well among the blue colors for con- 
trast. 


Among the hardy flowers there is 
the white Day Lilies with their great 
clusters of pure, waxy-white fragrant 
blossoms, and the stately Yucca. 
These will help to lighten up many a 
dark corner. 


We have not mentioned the white 
Sweet Peas, Hollyhocks, Chrysanthe- 
mums, and the Foxgloves, or Digi- 


talis, which are very attarctive in 
shady lawns. 


There are many other annuals and 
perennials that come in white, and 
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it would be impossible to name them 
all here; but we would not omit the 
white Roses from our list of white 
blossoms. The White Rambler is very 
effective, and especially so when 
planted with the Pink or Yellow Ram- 
blers; or even the brilliant red ones. 
There are many fine varieties of the 
white Roses that may be found in the 
different rose families. 

Gladiolus, Dahlia and Iris fans will 
find many beautiful specimens of 
white blossoms among their favorites. 
Some are pure white, while others 
have a touch of color. For instance 
there is the White Glory and Carmen 
Sylva Gladiolus; the beautiful Maude 
Adams Dahlia, or the Bride’s Bouquet 
and Purity; all good varieties. We 
have not forgotten the white Peonies 
or the hardy white Chrysanthemums. 
Among the Irises we have White 
Knight, a very dependable pure white, 
which is also sweet scented; Dorothea, 
porcelain tinged with lilac; Fairy, 
White bordered with blue; Leota, a 
white which blooms in time for 
Decoration Day; and there are many 
whites spotted with other colors. 

We have some Hardy and Annual 
Climbing Vines that have white blos- 
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soms; for instance the Clematis pani- 
culata, which is a veritable snowbank 
when in bloom. The Clematis Henryi 
may also be obtained in white. Pani- 
culata blooms in August and Septem- 
ber when few other vines are in blos- 
soms. There is a white variety of 
the Wistaria, but not so well known 
as the purple variety, and one variety 
of Honeysuckle (Halleana) has white 
blossoms shading to cream. Among 
the white Annuals we have the white 
Morning Glories and the Moon Flow- 
ers; and the Cypress Vine has white 
as well as scarlet blossoms. 

There are a number of shrubs that 
come in white, among the most popu- 
lar of which is Spirea Vanhouttei, 
which is completely covered with its 
dainty white blossoms in the Spring- 
time. To lighten up dark founda- 
tions nothing is its equal. It also 
helps to lighten up dark corners where 
foliage is dense. Then there are the 
many varieties of Hydrangeas noted 
for their beautiful white blossoms 
borne in large panicles that resemble 
snowballs. We find the white in the 
Dogwoods, and in the Althea, Deutzia, 
and the early white Lilacs; also the 
old-fashioned Snowball. 





Gold in a Compost Heap 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


golden value is there without 

a doubt; at least it seemed so to 
me last Summer when my flowers 
thrived so amazingly on the soil taken 
from the compost heap. It doesn’t 
speak much for my intelligence that 
the idea should have come from a 
happening, but often times things do 
come that way, you know. 

Our big zinc water tank gave out 
and was taken down. As it was eight 
feet in diameter it was a question 
where to put it out of sight. Finally 
the garden was selected and to make 
it of possible use it was cut half in 
two; or rather taken apart at one of 
the joinings, thus making two big 
rounds, same size, side by side. This 
happened in August of 1927. 

In September when the leaves began 
to cover the lawn I thought of the tank 
rounds as a hiding place for them and 
in a short time one of them was full. 
After each solid six-inch layer of 
small leaves there was a three-inch 
layer of dry fertilizer from the hen 
house. Then a thin layer of ashes, 
then more leaves and fertilizer. 

The first tank was covered with 
earth and not disturbed for nearly a 
year and a half when it seemed in 
prime condition and made fine filling 
for rose and flower beds. I did not 
find the light soil as good for Glads 
as the heavier garden soil proved. 
They grew too fast, and the stem 
curved, thus spoiling the effect. 

The second round was filled with 
cornstalk trash and with leaf trash 


N& really gold, of course, but a 


from the Pampas (Mock Pampas in 
the chicken yard) and this was cross- 
fertilized with barn-yard refuse and 
ashes, with a little lime and some 
leaves. It decayed quicker and caused 
Zinnias to grow to four feet in height 
with huge blooms five and six inches 
across. Too, the seed was bought for 
“large-sized dwarfs,” so you will see 
there must have been some magic in 
some constituent of the compost heap- 

Perhaps it lay in the cornshucks. 
They have surprised us in their possi- 
bilities for silken manufacture and 
they may possess a power for growth 
we little dream of. One thing about 
this compost soil though; it is gen- 
erally too porous to use in entirety. 
There should be heavy garden soil 
with it to withstand the hot days of 
Summer. 

I do not put grass in the heap as 
our lawn grass is Bermuda, and this 
is a long lived grass, and grows from 
cuttings, and there is ‘another kind on 
the lawn that seeds very slow, and 
these seed live long. Both are ob- 
jectionable in a flower bed. 

This year I am making my compost 
heap of many different kind of trash 
including the immense leaves of Castor 
Beans which may possess a power 
other than mere humus. 

Since realizing the gain from mak- 
ing a compost heap, I look back on 
the “worlds of value” I used to burn 
once each week. I forgot to tell you 
that one of the wonders of my com- 
post soil was the growth of several 
plants of Klondyke Cosmos and Lady 
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Lennox Cosmos. Each kind grew to 
over eight feet in height, and Klon- 
dyke was simply one mass of golden 
bloom. Lady Lennox was fully five 
feet across but did not have so many 
blooms. Why? 





Does the Common 
Hop Toad Migrate? 


O* THE 9th day of September 1927, 
just before darkness settled down, 
I heard a strange “piping” or some- 
thing like the notes of a strange 
Bird, in every direction and far out 
over the field of open prairie in front 
of my home. I had never heard any- 
thing exactly like it before and it 
seemed to come from thousands of 
little throats. I spoke of it to the Mrs. 
and she said it was strange to her. It 
only lasted half hour or so then 
stopped. It seemed rather cold and 
very near like frost and the next day 
was cool. Then that evening at the 
same time I heard it again. I just 
walked out a few rods in the field but 
saw nothing at all, and the piping 
stopped all round near to me, as I 
advanced out farther and farther. 

Then I went back to the house. Just 
round back of a shed I heard one of 
the pipings, so silently I went to see 
what sort of a Bird it could be. It 
still continued and seemed to come 
back of a few boards alongside of a 
ladder lying there. Quietly I slipped 
right up to see over back of the lot 
of stuff, and right there I saw a half 
grown HOP TOAD actually give the 
tones going on all round, in thousands 
it seemed. Then it just turned round 
and round a few times, and burrowed 
into the soft dusty earth out of sight. 
There was abundance of soft moss 
and dead grass. That night we had a 
regular FREEZE that killed every 
thing outdoors, of the flowers and 
garden. 

The next two seasons I could hardly 
find a Toad and I wonder even yet 
about where they went. Last year 
since May I have been away, but my 
neighbor when asked about the Toads 
said he could never see another one 
anywhere. The mystery to me is to 
know about where they went and if 
they are still burrowed down and 
hibernating yet. Can any one en- 
lighten me? 

S. L. HARPER, (Wash.) 
Epiror’s Nore :— 

Brother Harper asks a question as to what 
happened to the Toads after the experience 
which he relates. Of course it may be that ob- 
servation was faulty in this case, in that the 
Toads may have come out the next Spring and 
pursued their usual habits and occupations. But 
in view of the fact that the Toad is a well-known 
long-time hibernator, and has been known to 
exist for long periods of time in a dormant or 
comatose condition, it is altogether possible that 
the Toads after going into winter quarters under 
severe conditions may have been told by their 
Nature Control to remain for a longer period 
than is usual. Indeed, they may have remained 
dormant throughout a Summer or two. 

While it is probable that some of the Toad 
stories which we have heard and seen re- 
ported in the papers are pure fabrications, 
there is no doubt about the ability of the 
Toad to exist under conditions which, to the 
human race, would be impossible. Toads are 
survivors of a bygone age. 


Will some naturalist who has studied Toads 
offer an explanation? 


(Flower ¥ 
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Indian with Yellow Flag-root 


Indians Waste No Medicinal Herbs 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


INCE the very beginnings, the 
American Indian has had a 
strange regard, approaching rever- 

ence almost, for medicinal herbs and 
simples in his path. Where he may 
be and when, and whatever the cir- 
cumstances of his coming, he will 
gather what plants of the sort pres- 
ent, if he just can. 

Visitors to one of the best-known 
Wild West Shows (101-Ranch), tour- 
ing the Midland not so long since, had 
an interesting demonstration of this. 
The circus pitched camp on the banks 
of Mill Creek, a. bit of a stream 
traversing the city. Fairly steep, tree- 
overgrown banks descend to the 
rivulet; making access to the water 
somewhat difficult. As a result, a 
wild growth covers these banks and is 
- much bothered by trespassers at 
all. 

Teepees pitched, all aright for the 
next performance, the Indians pro- 
ceeded loitering about. Sighting the 
creek, then the trees, then the herbage 
beneath these, they guessed instantly 
that Yellow Flag-root might be about. 

That they guessed aright was made 
evident on their slipping downcliff and 
searching. Here, there, specimens of 
this wild herb of the Ohio hills met 
their eyes. Instantly, they pulled the 
plants. Roots were broken free of 
stock. Any random root-hairs, or 
tuberlets, were cut free. One wants 
just the actual, straight-away root. 
Finally, spoils were washed in the 
brook near. 

Then our Indians secured some thin 
wire from the circus smithy, and ar- 
ranged the specimens of root in 





column-form; one root under the 
other, and all tapering top to bottom, 
to one side. Very largest root of all 
was then picked for the center of the 
final braiding. Next, went each side 
that. Next, to either side these. So 
on; each root securely wired to the one 
laid down before. 


All in place, surplus wire was 
shaped to a loop. This, then, was 
slipped to a pole arising from the 
canvas of the teepee. The roots them- 
selves were spread out on the teepee 
walls, in consequence. There, safe 
against carrying off by the wind, they 
would dry, the day through, until eve- 
ning. 

Then, left wired one to the other, 
they were stowed away to keep with 
other cherished possessions, ’til come 
an occasion for use! 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
from a different printing house and is 
printed in a different style of type than 
has been used heretofore. A little of the 
old type is being carried over and will 
be seen from time to time as compared 
with the new. While the new type is 
quite legible, at the same time it allows 
more material to be used in a page and 
this will be a big advantage, as there is 
always a large supply of excellent arti- 
cles and notes on interesting and helpful 
subjects awaiting publication. There is 
no dearth of the very best of articles for 
those who read THe FLOWER GROWER. 
It will, of course, take a little time for 
readers to accustom themselves to the 
changed appearance of the page, which 
results from using an entirely different 
type face. 
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Drouth Reports From Ohio* 


CENTRAL OHIO 


T Columbus and adjacent territory, we 

A did not have rain for four months 

and three days. During that period 

we had two showers that wet the ground to 

a depth of about a half inch. For two 

weeks the thermometer hovered about 100 
and on three days went to 105. 

Glads just burned up in the fields. 
Usually about five of the bottom florets 
escaped, while the top of the spike just 
‘dried up. Some Glads withstood the ex- 
cessive temperature much better than others. 
One variety in my field could only develop 
one floret while others, especially Anna 
Eberius was but little affected, though the 
spikes as well as the florets were under- 
sized. 

Auratum Lillies developed lop-sided and 
burned so badly on top of the buds that 
they were unable to open. 

Delphinium Belladonna, while it survived 
and bloomed, was so pale as to be a tinted 
white and some spikes developed a blue- 
green color; a sort of sickly “poisonous”- 
colored spike. The Delphinium hybrids 
were apt to die after the spikes were cut 
if one was not careful in leaving a few 
leaves on each stub; even then quite a few 
plants died as soon as they bloomed. 

With one or two exceptions, the Trito- 
mas refused to bloom at all. Fully one- 
third of the Liatris plants died. 

We planted Tomato plants three times 
before we got a stand, but will not harvest 
any Tomatoes unless we have a late Fall. 

Golden Bantam as well as Whipple Sweet 
Corn yielded but very little. The tassel 
just burned up before it could shed any 
pollen on the silks. It was not unusual to 
find ears with no grains whatever. 

We had a late freeze that caught a 
large number of Regal Lilies. We have dug 
these bulbs *and find that they are unhurt, 
though they have not increased in size. 
We are thankful for the bulbs, anyhow. 

We have a small patch of narrow-grain 
Sweet Corn that was planted late and I 
think we will get some roasting ears from 
that and the Field Corn, planted for the 
horses, and planted late, seems to be doing 

. = 


We planted 5000 Strawflowers four differ- 
ent times and I doubt if there are 200 little 
runty plants alive today. 

The canning factory put in 3% acres of 
red Beets on the shares. They planted the 
third time and if we have a late Fall, they 
may get a small crop. I doubt it. 

This condition has existed from Central 
Ohio to the Ohio River. This is from my 
personal knowledge. 

Over about Springfield, while it was 
very dry, they had several showers that we 
did not get. At Youngstown it was dry 
but not so bad as at other points. The re- 
port is that Painesville was affected, but at 
other points near Cleveland, they had rains. 

I went up and helped judge the Michigan 
Glad Show in mid-August and the view 
from the car windows was positively sicken- 
ing. Everything burned to a crisp. The 
country there looks worse than it does here, 
and I thought such a thing was impossible. 
This condition prevailed from Detroit 
through Lansing to Grand Rapids and as 
far west as St. Joseph. Coming down 
through South Bend, Ind., things began to 
look better and at Logansport and Indian- 
apolis, conditions were much better and the 
fields looked rather green. Folks who had 
attended the show at Des Moines said that 
the Michigan show was fully as good and 
that the quality of the blossoms was better, 
so the drought must have hit Iowa hard 
also. The Michigan show was not up to 


the usual standard. 
for three years. 

I judged a flower show at Miamisburg, 
Ohio, last Thursday (just South of Dayton) 
and the show was fully 50 per cent poorer 
than last year. The only class that was the 

ual of last year was the Zinnia Class, 
which was very good, about: 50 entrys and 
some very well-grown flowers. Glads, 
Dahlias, Asters, etc., were way below par. 
The Water Lily classes, however, were well- 
filled, and there were some _ extra-fine 
blooms. A large number of entries, also. 

At the banquet at the Michigan show 
were J. D. Long, of Colorado, and Arthur 
Perrin of Oregon. Perrin and Long report 
good crops, but a dearth of No. 1 bulbs. 
Both irrigate, and can depend on the crops 
being about the same each year. 

From the number of orders for cut Glads 
from Louisville, I would judge that the 
drouth had hit Kentucky hard, also. I 
know that such conditions prevail in West 
Virginia. Times are hard there. One sin- 
gle county—the county in which Charleston 
is situated—has 2200 wage-earners unem- 
ployed, due to the mines being closed. We 
usually ship a thousand cut Glads a day 
there and are not shipping a Glad. The 
florists say that there is no call for flowers 
when the people are hungry. 

It is hard to estimate conditions. We are 
beginning to harvest our planting stock 
and find that No. 5s and 6s that should 
have made Is and 2s are making 3s and 4s, 
with an occasional 2. I also find that 
fully 50 per cent of the cormels (bulblets) 
have just begun to sprout and will not make 
even a No. 6, and will probably die. This 
condition was present in three varieties 
that I dug up to see. It may not be so 
bad with other ones. 

The only person that talked optimisti- 
cally to me was a man from Three Rivers, 
Mich. He says he will have a fine crop, 
but very few No. 1 bulbs. 

B. R. BALEs. 


I have judged there 





SOUTHEASTERN OHIO 


| LIVE in the southeastern part of Ohio, 
five hundred feet above the Ohio River. 
It is generally conceded that we were 
among the greatest drouth sufferers 
a deplorable condition not yet righted this, 
the first September week. Wells are dry, 
cisterns but partially filled, practically all 
streams dry, and were it not for the protec- 
tive dams along the Ohio river, no person 
could estimate the damage to our country. 

Without any attempt at levity, never- 
theless, one must smile at the quaint 
crooning songster who put over the radio, 
—“The only things raised in Ohio this year 
were the gentlemen’s hats!” 

I have traveled over much of the eastern 
part of Ohio and I cannot discover much 
difference in conditions. Here and there in 
some dimple of the hills, partially shaded, 
and not entirely dried out, one may find 
what looks like a promising late patch 
of Sweet Corn. Earlier Corn has been used 
for fodder and crops generally are lost. 

I do not have a large space, probably not 
over two acres, with two houses on the 
south side. A northern lay of land has 
its advantages, despite all that is said of 
southern exposure. We saved some things! 
That says more than words. 

On Decoration Day the whole community 
tried to save gardens from a severe frost. 
Probably Nature knows best. We might 
have saved ourselves much trouble had we 
permitted the frost to take those small 
gardens. It managed to kill almost all 
Fruit, and what has eurvived is neither 
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plentiful nor natural in size or flavor. 
While many persons saved Grape crops, I 
lost practically all. I have four large 
vines and there was a time when I re- 
marked that the Grape leaves had drooped 
like little peasant girls’ green umbrellas, 
first hard hit with the frost, then cooked 
with the intense heat. A pathetic sight. 

This, then, is the summary of my own 
flower and garden conditions, exactly what 
the majority met throughout the southern 
part of Oh». 

Early Beans were fairly good; inferior 
Corn; no Cabbage, unless most carefully 
cultivated and watered. Tomatoes rotted 
on the vines. The best Tomatoes ripened 
on the ground and not on stakes. Lima 
Beans did fairly well, and in some gardens 
were profitable. They showed less destruc- 
tion than other crops, unless Celery is 
mentioned. Potatoes have not been wholly 
lost, though some planters never got back 
the seed crop. 

The second Alfalfa crop was in bloom 
September Ist, though quite short and it 
is reported a poor crop. Wheat which 
ripened before the drouth, produced a fair 
yield. 

In the flower garden, my June Roses did 
remarkably well, but the monthly Roses 
and several Climbers were inferior. * Many 
Ramblers, among them the Van Fleet, 
failed in season, but here and there are 
September Roses on these non-bearing 
branches. However, I can’t say the foliage 
has been much damaged, and I have lost 
but one fine Rose, from a very large num- 
ber of varieties. The most faithful flowers 
were Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Achillea, 
The Pearland it does deserve mention for 
its untiring effort to carry on. Shasta 
Daisies, Iris, Petunias and miniature 
border Marigolds stood the endurance test. 

Among the flowers that simply could not 
live without moisture, I think Veronica 
heads the list. I never saw any flower 
outside of a Lily pond that demanded so 
much water. Truly it must love damp lo- 
calities. Partially shaded Gladiolus never 
bloomed, while those grown and cultivated 
in the garden did fairly well. Lilies were 
so small and inferior that they were comic- 
looking! Late Chrysanthemums have not 
matured, and Pansies left as soon as the 
hot weather struck town. The better 
quality of hardy Phlox acted like frail 


consumptives and passed out. Many of 
my fine Peonies are on more. They were 
literally cooked. Geraniums defied old 


Sol but the bloom was less profuse. A 
Catalpa tree tried to die, but watched the 
ill fate of Elephant Ear, Perennials and 
Annuals, so decided to keep watch over 
hundreds of little plants that could not get 
one drop of water—so croaked. 

During these. many weeks of intense 
heat, a local paper printed the notice that 
a certain young lady had lost her summer 
fox fur! All we can say for that is, that 
it was just too bad for the fox. 

I think everything suffered. But—I 
wonder if this is the correct idea? Per- 
haps that scorching hot wind and the 
lack of moisture during the entire day 
has destroyed something we do not need? 
’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good. I 
was hoping to high heaven it had cut 
down the supply of Creeping Charley, a 
sort of running vine with blue flowers, that 
adorns my hometown like the plant of 
doom. You can’t kill it. 

In one of our local cemeteries where 
there is no available water, and the ground 
was dry for a depth of three feet, all Ger- 
aniums lived, and Mountain Laurel has 
held its own, though not native to Ohio. 
Such shrubbery as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Summer Buddleia and small Evergreens, 
deserve endurance honors. 

Strange as it may seem, few flowers 
artifically watered, did overly well. There 
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was too great need of atmospheric mois- 
ture. We did not have it and only the last 
few days have we seen fog rising from the 
creeks just north of us. It was awful! 

Some persons have feared starvation! 
We'll not starve. I have three pints of 
Tomatoes. My neighbor laughingly lays 
claim to a jar of pickles and a jar of 
spoiled Huckleberries! Some layout. 

I was at the Wheeling, W. Va., Fair this 
Fall and- they put on a good show; but 
never in the history of Fair days have I 
seen less Fruit or fewer Flowers. And the 
Vegetables!—well. I have seen about as 
many in a pot of rich vegetable soup! 

I often wonder what an old hen felt 
like when you finished her up with a burn- 
ing newspaper to singe off her remaining 


feathers. I'll never wonder again. I am 
one of 1930’s Summer Survivors. 
M. T., (Ohio.) 





* EpitTor'’s Nore :— 

These reports from Ohio on the 1930 Drouth 
are especially valuable because they come 
from what might be called the center of the 
drouth-stricken section of the United States. 
The wide-spread Drouth of 1930, centered on 
the Ohio River, affecting most seriously states 
bordering thereon, but also states touching 
the states which lay along the Ohio River. 
And the Drouth has extended into the East, 
through parts of Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England and into the West, covering 
parts of the Northwest and into the Southwest 
as well and also a greater part of the South 
laying East of the Mississippi River. 

Up here in northern New York, I have been 
congratulating myself that we were free from 
Drouth conditions this year, but beginning 
with August ist, it has been decidedly dry 
here and rather bright and sunny, with a 
clear atmosphere like California, which means 
a great loss of moisture from vegetation. The 
result has been that by September 15 we were 
really dry. But the damage is small, because 
most of the crops had been well-developed and 
matured prior to August Ist. While we have 
had sufficient rainfall throughout the Summer 
to keep everything growing wonderfully, yet 
at no time have we had a surplus of water, 
and the ‘“water-table’” as the scientists call 
it..is very low in the ground now, with many 
wells dry and very little water running in 
the streams. 

I must congratulate Dr. Bales on his care- 
ful summary of the Drouth situation as he 
has observed it, and the facts that he has 
pointed out. Some things which are helpful. 
And I wish to congratulate Mrs. Taylor for 
her good sportsmanship under discouraging 
conditions. She has the true religion—the 
mind that can see good in a disaster or 
eatastrophe and not be downcast or dis- 
couraged under such conditions. She is in- 
clined to be a bit philosophical or jocular, 
but she may be congratulated on showing 
such good sportsmanship. 

The Drouth will teach us some lessons 
which will prove valuable for future years. 
Among these lessons will be the flowers which 
have behaved best where moisture has been 
lacking. I myself. have some observations 
along this line. Various readers have told 
about their successes with flowers during this 
dry season which we have just experienced. 
These will be used later and will be most help- 
ful to others in future years. 





The Great Drouth of 1930 


Additional reports are coming in on 
Drouth conditions in various parts of the 
U. S. during the present year, and I will 
be glad to hear from anyone, anywhere, 
who has suggestions which will be help- 
ful to others in drouth-stricken sections. 

The great Drouth of 1930 is easily the 
greatest disaster to crops that has ever 
befallen North America within times 
which records have been kept, and for 
once the Weather Bureau people must 
admit that they cannot refer to former 
times as having been duplicated this year. 

The Drouth, however, has its ecompen- 
sations, and I shall perhaps take this 
feature up at a future time and discuss 
it more fully in the Editorial Depart- 
ment. The educational value of the 
Drouth is very great, and it teaches some 
decidedly useful lessons. 

Mapison Cooper. 
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Water Lilies, drowsy with heat, droop into the cooling depths of the biack 
pool, while darting above there is shimmering delight ;—an afternoon view 
A Jeweled Dragon Fly torments them with his whispers 
and wakes the sleepy Water Lilies from their quiet nap 


Experience with Lily Pool 


[ 4™ enclosing picture of my Pool. 
I got mny help and inspiration from 
THE FLOWER GROWER and my father 
helped me make my Pool. It is 6x 5x 2, 
built on a hillside. I terraced the 
lower side as I dug the Pool; made 
a wire basket of fencing to fit it; 
weighed down the edge with large 
stones; and filled in the four inches of 
stone (% in.) cement and _ sand, 
3-2-1 mixture. 

After three hours of work both 
father and I were exhausted, so we 
had to wait till the next day to finish. 
I covered it with wet sacks and put on 
one inch of sand and cement (two to 
one) the next day; then a coating of 
pure cement, of creamy consistency, 
with a brush, and covered with wet 
sacks. That night, April 26th, we 
had two inches of snow, so the cement 
hardened beautifully and was a grand 
success. 

After washing if out several times, 
I siphoned off the water. Put in ten 
inches of good garden soil, one quart 
sheep manure, and planted three white 
Lilies. Put on two inches of red sand, 
some sub-aquatic plants, and emptied 
my fish bowl I’d had in my room all 
Winter, into it. My Tadpole died, my 
Red Snails grew apace and so did 
mosquito larvae, as I couldn’t get any 
Fish. 

One night I was watching with my 
flashlight to see what was going on 
in it and to my amazement I saw a 
number of wee Fish about one-half 
inch long. I suppose there were eggs 
in my bowl, though all my Fish had 
died. I soon got a few Goldfish which 
ate up the mosquito larvae and I’ve 
had a most interesting Summer watch- 
ing the antics of the four Bullfrogs on 
rainy days, and also the Fish develop. 
I shall have to fish them out and put 
them in my aquarium to see just what 
they are. 

Twenty blooms on my Lilies so far 
and all kinds of flowers around the 


edge and below the terrace. Pansies, 
Forget-me-nots, Marsh Marigolds, 
Buttercups, Yellow Flags, Cat-tails, 


“Glads,” Lemon Lilies, Siberian Iris 
and Hollyhocks; and now (late Oc- 
tober) Marshmallow is in its glory. 

If anyone wants a never-ending 
source of interest,—have a Pool. I 
shall have to thank THE FLOWER 
GROWER for the inspiration, also for 
the Le Marechal Foch Glads. The 
twenty-five bulbs have all bloomed. 
Some Glads I got through one of your 
advertisements are turning out some 
lovely ones; while Kunderd’s collec- 
tion have been marvelous. Next year 
I expect to have a show collection. 


MARGARET L. BROOKE, (Va.) 





Do Animals Think? 


HAVE been a close observer of 

animals for a long time. I was an 
eye witness to the following story: An 
old spotted sow with eight pigs was 
leisurely grazing on a small grassy plot 
of land which had been laid off for a 
garden. The postholes had been dug. 
They were square. The pigs were about 
a month old. As the sow was walking 
near one of these holes a pig fell in. 
I was some 50 yards from the place but 
was attracted by the squeal of the pig. 
This caused me to watch every movement 
of the sow. She seemed to be somewhat 
excited as she walked about the hole. 
Suddenly she ran with all her might to 
the lot gate which was standing ajar. 
She did not enter the lot but stopped im- 
mediately in the gate and hung her head 
near the ground for a minute as if in a 
study. Then with great haste she re- 
turned to the hole and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she began to root in 
dirt. She went round and round the 
hole, and in probably three minutes she 
had the hole filled with dirt. The pig 
came to the top as the dirt was rooted 
in. As soon as it came out the mother 
lay down to give the little one a hot 
lunch. Who is wise enough to say where 
reason leaves off and instinct begins? 
—G. C. ADAMS, member Newton County 
(Ga.) Board of Education. 

—(Pathfinder) 
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a form with nearly white flowers (var. 


The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica) 


BY J. MARION SHULL, (Md.) 


the most beautiful and valuable 

shrubs despite its somewhat un- 
couth Latin name will be conceded by 
everyone who has been privileged to 
grow it, but the reason why it is not 
freely catalogued is readily explained. 
It is too tender for out-door culture 
farther north than the city of Wash- 
ington, and even there is occasionally 
killed back severely by the cold. Could 
someone but produce a strain of this 
so resistant to winter cold that it 
could be successfully grown up to the 
Canadian border or beyond, it would 
be one of the greatest of horticultural 
gifts. 

In the South the Crape Myrtle be- 
comes a tree, lifting its clusters of odd 
but showy blossoms well above the 
roofs of houses, but unlike so many 
other trees it begins blooming at a 
very early age as a diminutive shrub. 
Except for hardiness, it possesses 
about every other good quality that 
could be asked for in a flowering shrub 
for the ornamental border; pleasing 
foliage, attractive at all times and ap- 
parently not subject to disease or the 
attacks of insect pests; dependable 
bloom over a long period, the old 
flowers shedding without becoming 
unsightly. Here at Washington, D. C., 
it begins to bloom the latter part of 
July, when other flowering shrubs are 
scarce, and continues in bloom prac- 
tically till frost. This long blooming 
period is due to the fact that there 
are normally three successions of buds 
coming in relays from the same pan- 
icles, so that while the amount of 
bloom may fluctuate, being fullest 
during August, there is never a time 
without good bloom till late in the 
Autumn. 

It is well enough to say that there 
are four different colors, white, pink, 
purple and red, but as a matter of fact 
there are all gradations within this 
scale. However, the most valuable of 
these for garden purposes are in the 
pink to red varieties. The white- 
flowered are not very effective, and the 
purple are somewhat variable in color- 
quality, sometimes taking on a bit of 
muddiness, but at others being clear 
and beautiful. So too an occasional 
pink one will lack in clearness, but 
most of the pink varieties and all the 
deep rose to red ones retain high 
color-quality at all times. There are 
exceptionally fine pinks in the Execu- 
tive Grounds south of the White 
House, and at my home just outside 
the city we rejoice in several fine 
bushes of the deep-rose, one of the 
finest varieties in cultivation. But 
the loveliest color I have ever seen in 
Crape Myrtle was presented by a 
fifteen-foot bush in Macon, Ga., a 
beautiful cherry-red as if a bit of 
warming clear yellow had been added 


"aes the Crape Myrtle is one of 


to the deep-rose of our favorite va- 
riety here. 

Those who would grow the Crape 
Myrtle in its more northern reaches, 
will need to coddle it somewhat for 
the first several years, otherwise it 


_ will freeze to the ground Winter after 


Winter. For the first three Winters, 
the growth should be protected with 
coarse material like corn fedder or 
pine boughs, something that will keep 
off sun and break the wind but yet 
not smother. When stems of several 
year’s growth have been produced, 
they may be safely trusted even to 
zero temperatures, without likelihood 
of complete killing. They are well 
worth this extra trouble to establish 
wherever their out-door growth is at 
all possible. 

Interested gardeners should procure 
one of the general catalogs from firms 
in Georgia or the Carolinas, and they 
will probably find the Crape Myrtle 
listed. Since I live where it can be 
grown out-of-doors I have had no ex- 
perience in handling it as a tub plant, 
but do know that it is so used. It 
probably should not be taken in until 
after severe frosts have caused the 
leaves to shed, and should be held in 
dormant condition until Spring. 

Even out-of-doors the Crape Myrtle 
is always much belated in its leafing 
out in the Spring and may look quite 
dead among its more precocious neigh- 
bors but ample time should be given 
before attempting removal since even 
if dead to the ground it is very likely 
to sprout again from the base. 





Lilacs 


BRIEF summary of the Lilacs now 

in cultivation will serve to show how 
large has been the addition to the ma- 
terial available for the making of gar- 
dens in cold countries in comparatively 
recent years. And what is true of Lilacs 
is true also of Malus, Pyrus, Crataegus, 
Philadelphus, Diervilla, Viburnum and 
many other genera of trees and shrubs. 
Before the middle of the last century 
gardeners in Europe and America had 
at their disposition the common Lilac 
(Syringa vulgaris), and a few of its va- 
rieties including the forms with lilac 
and white flowers, the forms of the so- 
called Persian Lilac (Syringa persica), 
with rose-colored and white flowers and 
one with deeply divided leaves (var. 
laciniata), the Himalayan Lilac (S. 
Emodi) and the Hungarian Lilac (S. 
Josikaea). In the Botanic Garden at 
Rouen in France a hybrid between 
Syringa vulgaris and S. persica ap- 
peared or was artificially produced in 
1810 for which the correct name is un- 
fortunately Syringa chinensis, a name 
first given to it by mistake. This hybrid, 
which has slender stems, leaves inter- 
mediate in size between those of its par- 
ents and immense clusters of narrow- 
tubed, red-purple fragrant flowers, is 
still one of the best of Lilacs. There is 
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alba). As early as 1843 a Belgian 
nurseryman had raised a double-flowered 
form of the common Lilac which was 
called S. vulgaris azurea plena and 
which was later used by Lemoine in his 
plant breeding attempts to improve the 
flowers of the common Lilac. In 1850, 
therefore, it was possible to plant four 
species of Lilac with a few varieties of 
two of these species and one hybrid 
Lilac. In 1857 one of the so-called Tree 
Lilacs which had been found in the 
valley of the Amour River in eastern 
Siberia by Russian botanists was de- 
scribed in St. Petersburg under the name 
of S. amurensis. This handsome plant 
was growing in the Harvard Botanic 
Garden in Cambridge ten years later. 
The first of the Chinese Lilacs to reach 
Europe, Syringa oblata, was described 
in London in 1859 and was imported 
from England into the United States as 
early as 1869 and perhaps earlier. This 
is one of the first Lilacs to bloom in the 
Spring and produces large, very fra- 
grant, lilac-colored flowers in compara- 
tively small-flowered clusters. From all 
other Lilacs it differs in its thick lustrous 
leaves which turn scarlet in the Autumn. 
It is a large round-topped, handsome 
shrub, but the flower-buds are often in- 
jured by extreme winter cold or spring 
frost. A hybrid between the double- 
flowered Syringa vulgaris azurea plena 
and S. oblata made by Lemoine in 1859 
produced the second hybrid Lilac, S. 
hyacinthiflora, a large, round-topped 
shrub with small clusters of semidouble, 
lilac-colored, remarkably fragrant flow- 
ers. In 1878 this Arboretum first raised 
the great Japanese Tree Lilac (Syringa 
japonica) from seed received from Sap- 
poro in Hokkaido. For the introduction 
of new Lilacs into the United States 
1882 is an important date, for in that 
year the Arboretum received from Dr. 
Bretschneider the physician of the Rus- 
sian Embassy is Peking, seeds of Syringa 
villosa, S. pubescens and S. pekinensis. 
S. villosa, which has proved a valuable 
plant in this country where it is a round- 
topped, handsome bush ten or twelve feet 
high and wide, with large, broadly el- 
liptic to oblong leaves bright green and 
dull on the upper surface, and compact, 
broad or rarely narrow clusters of flesh- 
colored or nearly white flowers. As a 
garden plant this is one of the hand- 
somest of the Lilacs for its habit is ex- 
cellent, and it flowers freely every year, 
the flowers remaining in good condition 
for several days. Unfortunately they 
have a rather disagreeable odor like 
those of the Privet. S. villosa does not 
open its flowers until after those of all 
the forms of S. vulgaris have disap- 
peared. In the hands of the skilful 
French gardener L. Henry Syringa vil- 
losa crossed with S. Josikaea has pro- 
duced the third race of hybrid Lilacs to 
which the general name of S. Heuryi 
has been given. Plants of this breed are 
large, very vigorous, perfectly hardy and 
grow rapidly. The foliage resembles in 
a general way that of S. villosa, but the 
flowers are violet-purple or reddish 
purple, and are produced in great clus- 
ters twelve or fifteen inches long and 
broad. One of the handsomest of this 


race has violet purple flowers and has 
been named Lutéce. The var. eximia 
has more compact clusters of rose-colored 
or reddish flowers which after opening 
become light pink. S. pubescens by some 
persons is considered the most attractive 
Certainly the flowers of 


of all Lilacs. 
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no other Lilac are so delightfully fra- 
grant, and for this fragrance this shrub 
might well find a place in every northern 
garden. Unfortunately plants in the 
United States have not yet produced 
fertile seeds, and as this species has 
proved unusually difficult to increase by 
cuttings it is still one of the rarest Lilacs 
in American gardens. It can of course 
be increased by grafting it on other 
Lilacs or on Privet, and sooner or later 
no doubt fertile seeds will be produced 
on some of the plants established in 
Massachusetts. S. Pubescens, which has 
been in bloom for several days, is one of 
the earliest Lilacs to flower. It is a 
tall shrub with erect stems, small leaves, 
and broad clusters of pale lilac-colored 
flowers with a long slender corolla-tube, 
and unusually fragrant. The third 
Lilac, raised here in 1882 from Dr. 
Bretschneider’s seeds, Syringa pekinen- 
sis, had been discovered and described as 
early as 1859, and was growing in Paris 
before it was raised in the Arboretum. 
It is a large tree-like shrub with wide- 
spreading and drooping branches, and 
short unsymmetrical clusters of white 
flowers. —(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 





Begonia Experience 


NOTE Mr. Woodruff’s statement that 

some varieties of the Begonia cannot 
be bought today. This fact I discovered 
myself two years ago when I wanted to 
procure certain varieties, being informed 
by several florists that these plants are 
not commercially profitable. One dealer 
added rather sarcastically that the only 
way that the Begonias have been pre- 
served is by the practice of Lousewives 
throughout the country exchanging slips. 


I accepted the challenge of this situa- 
tion and began to scour the country in 
northern Vermont, and now have about 
one hundred varieties. I found one man 
in Massachusetts who has a larger and 
finer collection than I. 

Weltonensis and Metallica are quite 
common varieties in this vicinity. I have 
seen but one Manicata aurea. My own 
cutting of this is not doing very well 
and I fear I may not raise it. Another 
very common one here we call Verscha- 
feltii, but some of us are wondering if 
it is not the same as Paul Bruant. 

I have found the Begonia a very inter- 
esting plant to study because of the 
widely divergent characteristics of the 
different varieties. Some grow tall and 
eane-like, some are bushy and some are 
of drooping habit; some have smooth 
leaves and others are covered thickly 
with hairs; some have leaves that remind 
you of angels’ wings, some are perfectly 
round and some are deeply cleft like 
those of the Castor Oil Bean; some are 
bronzy and some are mottled. And when 
you come to the Rex varieties there are 
combinations of shapes and _ shadings, 
that an accurate description of them all 
would more than fill the pages of THE 
FLower GROWER. 

Let us hear from others who are inter- 
ested in growing these old-time favor- 
ites and who are doing their part to 
make the Begonia, not a plant of the 
past, but a plant of the present, and of 
the days to come. 


Irvine H. Gray, (Vt.) 
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Curiosities of Herbaceous Grafting 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


GRAFTING FRUIT, VEGETABLES, AND 
LEAVES 


HE GRAFTING of Marrows, 

Squashes, Cucumbers, and Mel- 

ons, can easily be accomplished, 
by joining the parts together when 
young, or by Approach Grafting. 

In Approach Grafting, two plants 
of different varieties, are grown close 
together, and the young Squashes are 
cut as at J, and tied carefully to- 
gether with strips of cloth, K. 

At I, the grafting of a vegetable 
Marrow is shown. A and B are to 
be grafted together. A part of A 
is removed, (D), and a similar piece 
from B, (C), is fitted on to it, E. 
To make the union from more readily, 
the severed portions of one piece, is 
hollowed out, so that they fit tightly 
together, then the parts are tied to- 
gether with strips of cloth, G. Ina 
few weeks the union will be made, and 
the strips can be removed, H. If the 
young Squash can be covered with a 
bell-glass, I, for a few weeks, the 
parts join more readily, but this 
should be shaded with whiting to pro- 
tect the graft from strong sunshine. 


GRAFTING APPLES AND TOMATOES 


Apples and Tomatoes can be grafted 
in same way as Squashes, and two 
different fruits united. Young fruit 
of two different varieties of Apples 
are chosen, and joined together as 
with the Squash, then protected with 
paper bags for a few weeks till the 
parts have grown together. In graft- 
ing fruit of Tomatoes under glass, the 
paper bags are not necessary. 


GRAFTING SEVERAL VARIETIES OF 
FUCHSIA ON ONE PLANT 


This is easily accomplished in early 


Spring, when the plants are just start- 
ing into growth, by using dormant 
wood and waxing over, as with fruit 
trees outside. This can also be done 
in Summer, by Herbaceous Grafting. 


No. 4, shows how this is done. Side- 
grafting, or Saddle-grafting can be 
practiced. Young wood such as is 
used for cuttings, makes suitable wood 
for scions. The grafts are tied in 
place with raffia, and covered with 
moss; then kept shaded, moist and 
warm in a propagating frame for a 
few weeks till the parts unite. 


Many trees are propagated by 
Herbaceous Grafting, in May and 
June, especially Pines, Walnuts, and 
Oaks. The Herbaceous Grafting of 
the Oak is“shown at 5. The scions 
are made as at M, with one leaf and 
a bud, and Wedge Grafting is prac- 
ticed. The wounds are covered with 
wax, in same way as with ordinary 
grafting, outside. 


GRAFTING LEAVES 


Leaves of many plants that root 
easily as cuttings can also be grafted 
onto other plants. No. 3 shows Leaf 
Grafting of the Begonia. 


Veneer Grafting maybe practiced, 2. 
Young leaves are used, and are care- 
fully fitted into the stock and tied in 
place, then covered with moss, and 
placed in a warm propagating frame 
for a few weeks, where they are kept 
moist and fresh, by syringing two or 
three times each day, till the parts 
grow together. 

In this form of grafting, as with all 
others, the success of the experiment 
depends upon keeping the cambium 
layers of stock and scion in close 
contact. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
* * * * . 7 . the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —CowPER 





An Economic Crime 


S Editor of Tae FLower Grower and as a business 

man, I stand for the square deal toward humanity in 
general and for the practical working-out of economic 
problems. 

Without mentioning any names, the above little pro- 
nouncement is called forth by the fact that the growers 
of certain crops have combined to destroy a part, that the 
balance may be sold at what they consider a profitable 
price. 


With millions of human beings facing starvation in: 


other parts of the world and with transportation facili- 
ties so perfected as they are now, it is an economic crime 
for such a thing to be done. Expediency and the 
necessity for a profit will not excuse such a crime in con- 
sidering the matter as a practical, commonsense affair, 
and as representing humane and civilized procedure. 

It is well that we should all consider such a matter 
as applied to our own activities. While it is perhaps 
legitimate to regulate the output of natural resources— 
coal, oil, lumber, ete., if this is done to the extent that 
it restrains trade and forces prices to a point which are 
unfair, this also is an economic crime, even as it is to 
destroy a crop or product already produced or manufac- 
tured, in order to maintain prices. 

I am no natural price-cutter, but I do believe in reason- 
able good sense toward business problems, and it surely 
is not fair to humanity that natural laws should not 
govern trade in the things which are necessary to human 
existence and welfare. 

It is, friends, a very deep problem with many aspects 
and ramifications, and we will all do well to study it as 
its various phases present themselves to us from time 
to time. 

Mapison Cooper 





Ex-pression vs. Re-pression 


OMEWHERE back in the files of THe FLOWER 
Grower, the Editor offered the suggestion that it was 
wise to look out for the patient man who has the reputa- 
tion for self-control, and that when such a fellow did 
get ugly he was a dangerous character, or words to that 
effect. This was said rather in defense of the short- 
tempered chap who ‘“‘flies off the handle’’ on slight 
provocation. 

Now comes a noted surgeon who tells us that if we 
restrain our emotions it is bad for the heart and even 
liable to cause sudden death. This is in effect an argu- 
ment for expression of the emotions and is probably cor- 
rect as far as it goes. 

But friends, while owning up to a bit of short-temper 
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myself. I am not so interested in defending my own 
weaknesses that I do not realize the fact that the closer 
rein one may keep on his temper, the more civilized he is 
likely to be. In short, the man who gets ugly on slight 
provocation, and curses profoundly at frequent intervals, 
is not merely expressing himself, but he is likewise adver- 
tising the fact that he lacks anything like a well-balanced 
mental organization; to put the matter very mildly. 

So although perhaps should a man hold his emotions 
in check continually from day to day, and from week to 
week, and from month to month, and even for a longer 
period; it might be that he would become adversely 
affected physically, but at the same time I have a decided 
hunch that he would be preparing himself for a better 
work somewhere and at some future time. The days of 
the hair-trigger man are past. The chap who really 
counts, is the fellow who can deliver the goods 365 days 
in the year, and 366 days on leap years. Whether a man 
represses, or expresses himself as he goes along is not as 
important as that he should accomplish something worth- 
while. If he can hold his temper and do it becomingly, 
he is on the right step toward better progress. 

If he blows off steam at intervals no one is likely to 
condemn him seriously because that is a human trait 
reaching back into the shades of past history. 


Friends, there is food for thought in the above. 
Mapison CoopErR 





‘Lowered Intellectual Seriousness” 


T IS reported that a Professor of Columbia Univer- 
] sity recently used the above expression in telling 

about the results of modern educational methods. 
Those three words might mean different things. Too 
bad these Professor chaps can’t use short English 
words to express their meaning. 

But it is probable what he had in mind, was, to use 
another long word, but which is better understood by 
most people, superficiality. It is a fact that people 
nowadays are superficial and want to know things 
without really knowing them. Many people think 
that they can attend a lecture and know as much 
about the subject as the fellow who did the lecturing. 
Others will skim through the newspapers and think 
they have secured a liberal education. 


But the educators are not wholly to blame, nor are 
the people wholly to blame ;—it is as much owing to 
our high-speed, high-pressure methods of the Twen- 
tieth Century. A thin smattering of any one subject 
is about all that the average person has time for. 

And come to think of it, this Editor, for one, must 
plead guilty to modern methods in this respect. Has 
he not been educating himself in some hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands, of different subjects for these 
past sixty years or more? And incidentally this 
simple-minded Editor is rather proud of that fact. 


The man who practices balanced activities is 
surely far better off than the wnbalanced specialist. 
True, we must all specialize, to an extent, in order to 
gain a livelihood in competition with others in the 
same line of activity, but why not let it stop there. 
Don’t specialize on two or three, or a few things, but 
only on one and chiefly to gain a sustenance. Outside 
of your vocation, diversify and practice the doctrine 
which I have advocated these many months,—Bal- 
anced Activities. 

But there are certain things which cannot well be 
skipped nor covered in a half-hearted way. Take 
arithmetic for instance. If any student thinks he is 
going to learn arithmetic by jumping around and 
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skipping the main point he will directly find out his 
error. 


T= little preachment may easily lead to a discus- 
sion of what true education consists of, and we 
will therefore leave it for the present by quoting the 
old and homely rhyme as follows: 


“Miss Flora Eudora Von Blurkey, 
She couldn’t tell chicken from turkey 
She knew the great-uncle of Moses, 
And the date of the War of Roses, 
And the reason for things, 
Why the Indians wear rings 
In their red aboriginal noses— 
But she couldn’t tell chicken from turkey.” 


This rhyme says that advanced education, as com- 
monly taught, will fill the mind with a lot of facts 
which have little value practically, and furthermore 
that it does not teach the everyday things of life. 
“Why should we be taught the everyday things of 
life?” I hear someone say. For this reason, Brother; 
—the most important thing in life is living! We can 
be taught how to live successfully; and we should be 
taught how to live successfully and as a fundamental 
teaching. 

And to be candid and truthful about it, compara- 
tively little of the material which is handed us today 
as education really teaches the common things. In- 
deed, the inference is to belittle the common things 
which are so important to a well-balanced life. 

Think it over, friends, and see if you cannot carry 
the argument and lesson still further than I have in 
this brief outline. 

MADISON COOPER 





“Eyes, Yet We See Not” 


I WONDER how many of us are seeing all that we might 
see? Not only in Nature, but in “human nature” as 
well; for oh, the number of times we let some trifling 
shortcoming blind us to the many really worth-while things 
there are about those we meet most often, and how many 
times we envy someone when we hear them tell about the 
things they saw while at such and such a place or on 
such and such a trip, and we feel that we are being de- 
prived of many pleasures while all the time we are going 
about with unseeing eyes, and perhaps the very thing we 


would like most to see is right at hand and we fail to notice ° 


it. 

I have found the study of the various Moths and Worms 
a very fascinating one the past few years, and it has been 
a real study in human nature as well, just to note how few 
people there are who have paid any attention to them 
other than to cringe or go into a panic when even the 
tiniest worm gets on or near them. This does not apply 
to women and children only, for I find big strong men 
often make more fuss than the ladies. And oh, the num- 
ber of times that I have been warned about being careful 
that they do not sting me, for some have known of dire 
results from being bitten or stung by various things. 
Unless I know they are harmless, I do not handle them. 
Just the same I am quite certain many of these reports 
are without foundation. 

One of the first things noticed, was that while the 
scientist calls all these creepy things Caterpillars, to the 
general public the furry ones are Caterpillars and the 
hairless ones are Worms. One of the most surprising 
things to me, at least, was the fact that the color of the 
Worm or Caterpillar, gives no clue as to the color of the 
Moth or Butterfly that will emerge. From earliest child- 
hood I have been accustomed to seeing the fat two-inch- 
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long, by a half-inch-wide, very furry black-and-reddish 
Chestnut Caterpillars. They are among the very first to 
make their appearance in early Spring and are such quiet, 
sleepy fellows that they were great favorites in childhood 
days when playing “house,” for they were kittens and 
occupied some sunny spot to sleep. It is less than a year 
that I have known more than this about them. I brought 
one of the sleepy fellows to my room to make a drawing. 
There are two axioms in my household: One is that my 
room stands a lot of ridicule from the rest of the family, 
as it contains a heterogeneous collection of materials under 
observation. The other one is, “that someone is always 
wanting me just when I want myself.” So the Caterpillar 
was dropped into a convenient wide-mouthed glass jar 
and left there. A few days later it was gone, and in its 
stead the prettiest little furry Cocoon imaginable, over 
an inch in length, and of a dark brownish-gray color and 
of a quality of felt that would delight a manufacturer of 
high grade material. It was some wecks later that the 
attractive Isabella Tiger Moth (Isia Isabella) made its 
appearance; the outer wings a pretty shade of tan with 
faint chocolate markings; the under ones a much brighter 
color, shading to orange at the edges. I had seen these 
Moths before, but never connected them with my Kitten 
Caterpillars. If these Caterpillars do any damage I have 
never been able to catch them at it. 

The Mourning Cloak (Vanessa antiopa) is among the 
very first Butterflies that we see in early Spring. I have 
known it for many years yet have not the faintest idea 
as to what it is like in the earlier stages of its existence, 
but hope to find out before 1930 ends. In this we have 
the greater portion of a very dark, velvety-brown, bordered 
with black, prettily splashed with dark-blue, and this 
again edged with a silvery creamy-white, with a wing 
spread of about three inches. 

FANNIE M. HEATH, (N. Dak.) 





Drouth Resisting Plants 


|X August, during the worst drouth in over 20 years, I made 
a trip of over 1,100 miles through Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Louisiana. The dust was stifling, the heat 
remorseless, the Corn burnt brown, and even some of the 
Forest Trees were dying. 

Three things stood out on the credit side. First, that Cot- 
ton on a rich valley soil is a fine drouth-resister. Second, 
that Nature teaches flower growers a lesson, for she had 
many Wild Flowers to show in spite of the parching dry 
heat. A few cultivated flowers braved the same conditions. 

Upland Cotton was badly hurt; Delta Cotton was strong, 
sturdy, and full of foliage that did not wilt under the hottest 
rays of the sun. The growth was somewhat dwarfed, but the 
blooms and bolls were plentiful, insuring, even if no more 
rains came, from half to a two-thirds crop. I noticed the 
best plantations of Cotton had not a weed or bunch of grass 
on them. Stirring the soil and keeping down weeds certainly 
help to conserve moisture. 

Nature is ahead of Man on keeping her blooms. I 
counted fifty-two kinds of Wild Flowers. The Cardinal 
flower grows naturally in rich, low-bottom soil, and its scarlet 
blaze was as cheerful as though no hot sun and clouds of 
dust were there to choke it out. The Ironweed and Yellow 
Chickpea, the Wild Evening Primrose, and Wild Morning 
Glories, were in evidence everywhere. Ipomoea pandurata,— 
the leathery ivory-tinted “day” Moonflower of the catalogs, 
wreathed Kentucky pastures and fences with its glory. Posi- 
tively I never before saw them in such profusion. The same 
was true over the states, of that stately vine, Bignonia radicans, 
the Trumpet Flower, whose flaming bugles caught Charles 
Dickens’ faney in his American Notes. I have never seen 
them flower in such profusion, and the rich dull searlet of 
their great trumpets lighted up the dusty trees and fences 
where they clambered. 

In towns with water-works, the flower display in parks and 
yards was not bad. The real test was where there were no 
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water-works, and wells were dry, and the grass as brown as 
in Winter. Even there, where there was afternoon shade, 
the old-fashioned Amaranthus, the upright Prince’s Feather, 
and the drooping Love-lies-bleeding, were as gay as ever. 
They burned with an afternoon exposure. Those gay Gail- 
lardia ladies laughed at the sun, and so did the whole Sun- 
flower tribe, from the old giant kind to the Chrysanthemum- 
flowered double and the wild single ones. 

Two shrubs bloomed steadily on in spite of drouth and 
dust. The Althaeas (Rose of Sharon) stuck to their job; 
the single forms rather better than the double forms. 

But—Oh! in the Southern States, the glory of the Crape 
Myrtle! The white, pale pink, pink and purple sorts, were 
covered with short spikes. But the newer crimson sort, by 
far the best of all the Crape Myrtles and the richest in color, 
was glorious! The spikes were much longer and more pro- 
fuse. I had always considered this form as inelined to be 
dwarf, but many specimens in Mississippi were as tall as 
Dogwood trees, and very bushy. Their beauty never was 
seen to better advantage than when all about them was 
bloomless and covered with a layer of dust. 


Lora S. LaMance, (La.) 





Picnic with Comforts of Home 


|? ONE finds extreme pleasure in eating out-of-doors in 
warm weather, and yet cannot endure, even for the sake 
of this delight, the insects which are invariably attracted 
to the meal, one may screen a portion of back or side 
porch, or build on a simple outside dining room. Thus may 
be obtained all of the advantages and none of the discom- 
forts of the picnic, that style of feasting which has an 
allure for grown-ups as well as for children. 

We enlarged our back porch to dining-room dimen- 
sions, and we eat our evening meal there during the entire 
warm season; which in this latitude begins in May and 
lasts into October. It is pleasanter in the house in midday, 
but in the cool of late afternoon, after the tennis sets are 
over, or following a swim, or at the conclusion of an ab- 
sorbing family croquet match, there is no more fascinating 
spot than this porch, nor any happier group than we who 
gather there. 

What lovelier sight can be imagined than that which 
we see,—Corn in the background; Tomato Vines, staked 
and laden; Okra, sturdy and prolific? What greater satis- 
faction than to know that we have cultivated all these won- 
derful things, and are eating the fruits of our labor in the 
very sight of them? And what better meal than that 
which they provide? 

Fragrantly opening Moon Flowers just outside, a bowl 
of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, or Roses on the table; and 
Wrens flying about, and building undisturbed, give the 
final touches to make all this, for a home-loving family, 
“paradise enow.” 


MARY SMITH, (Tenn.) 





Petty Stealing Not Prevalent 


This is a sordid subject, but the reason I happen 
to be touching on it is because I saw an editorial in 
another publication under the heading “Stealing” 
which says that in every business there are small 
things laying about which have a fascination for em- 
ployees ; such things as small hand tools, brushes, and 
even nails, screws and small office supplies like twine, 
paper, pencils, etc. And this article goes on to say 
that the petty stealing is prevalent. 

Now this Editor is a pretty hard-headed and prac- 
tical sort of an individual, but he is not willing to 
admit any such nonsense as the suggestion that petty 
stealing is prevalent in all organizations. I have 
been in business since I was about twenty years of 
age, more than forty years now, and in all that time 
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have had to do with human nature in the form of 
employees. 

For some years I had to do with shop men where 
large numbers of small tools were continually ac- 
cessible. Latterly in connection with producing this 
magazine and the growing of bulbs on a rather large 
scale, where small tools are everywhere and not under 
watch or guard. I estimate that the total loss in all 
those forty years, did not amount to forty dollars, 
or one dollar per year. That surely does not mean 
that petty stealing is very prevalent. 


And if I may offer the suggestion, the person who 
is too particular and critical about such things will 
probably lose as much or more from theft than the 
person who seems to be easy. Personally, I will not 
believe that an employee is dishonest, and the natural 
corollary is that few of them actually are. Just 
figure for yourself and see what it means. I have 
found that people with whom we are associated will 
in about nine cases out of ten live up to the reputation 
which we give them in our own minds. Try this 
scheme fora term of years and see if you, too, do not 
find it so. 

What I have said above is hardly consistent with 
what I wrote some time ago about the desirability 
of every person to have his or her acts checked in 
some way. As I recollect it I suggested that the 
honest man needed to be watched, so anyway I inti- 
mated that the watching idea was correct. But the 
two suggestions are perfectly in harmony when 
analyzed, and the watching idea should not apply to 
the theft of small stuff on which this brief article is 
based. Where the watching should be done is in con- 
nection with the larger acts. If we are honest in 
small things we are likely to be honest in big ones, 
but the big ones do the damage, and we should not 
be sensitive if we are checked up on our performance, 
as this is necessary in large operations. 


MADISON COOPER 





Adult Education 


That stress is being put on continuing education has 
been called one of the most promising signs in our edu- 
cational development. It is called “adult education” and 
there is a new division in the Bureau of Education to en- 
courage and direct it. 

One observant writer remarks that many adults are 
practically illiterate because they do not read, although 
they know how; and that many college graduates cease to 
be highly educated because their education stops when 
they leave school. Let anyone look around him and he 
can observe that this is true. A man who ceases to read, 
to observe and to think, soon gets behind the times; be- 
comes ignorant. The best part of education is that which 
a man gets on his own initiative after he is through with 
schools.— (The Pathfinder) 

EpitTor’s NoTe:— 

It is one of the favorable “signs of the times,” that is pro- 
pounded above. It is a fact that people begin to realize that 
institutional education is only kindergarten and primary in 
fact, as against the true education which comes from living 
life as we find it from day to day. No man need think that 
he is seriously handicapped by a lack of the so-called educa- 
tional subjects. What he needs mostly is enterprise, per- 
sistence, industry,—call it what you will,—it is a real dis- 
position to do something, both for the individual self and for 
fellows of the same species, as well as other species with 
which we are associated on earth. 

Don’t let this rather abstruse statement of fact confuse 
you. It is plain enough if you analyze it. The man who 


analyzes to the most purpose, is decidedly the gainer, both here 
and in the hereafter. 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











OCTOBER 
Birches now are yellow turning, 
Sumac now are growing red, 
Maple wears a glory burning 
Crimson round her graceful head. 


Sturdy Oaks are changing slowly 
Green for robes of purple brown, 
Woodbine flames and Miikweed lowly, 
E’er their dry leaves rustle down. 


By the roadside purple splendor; 
Troops of Asters everywhere; 
Sister Goldenrod her tender 
Weight of gold again doth bear. 


Cunning artist, dear October, 
Well we love thy colors fair, 
Making all the woodland sober, 
Glow in garments rich and rare. 

J. IK. G. Loew 
(From Choice Songs—C. A, FULLERTON) 





Origin and cause of “Indian Summer” 


HAVE read with much interest and benefit your little 
“Stories of Philosophy” in the January issue of your 
magazine. I desire to respond to your request for sug- 
gestions or information as to the origin of the name 
“Indian Summer.” 
“Through the maizes of the corn 
An Indian maiden Autumn born.” 

In the early days of Pioneer life, especially on the 
Western prairies, the Indians made it a practice to burn 
off the dead grass after the first killing frost or freeze. 

There were thousands of square miles so burnt over 
each Fall, and it was believed at the time by the early 
settlers, that the heat so generated was responsible for 
the return of mild weather after Winter had apparently 
set in. 

The season was characterized by a haze or smokiness 
in the atmosphere, all of which corroborated the theory 
accepted at that time as to its origin. 

The purpose of the burning over was because it was 
supposed to provide a better crop of grass for fodder the 
following Spring. 

The period known as Indian Summer has become more 
and more indefinable, as the practice of burning the 
prairies has been discontinued. This Fall we experienced 
no such phenomena, due no doubt to the fact that the 
Forestry Department has forbidden the setting of wild 
fires. 

GEO. H. CONNOR, (Mo.) 
EpDIToR’s NoTE:— 

The above is an interesting side-light on the subject of 
Indian Summer, but the Editor for one doubts if the burning 
over of even large areas of ground would generate sufficient 
heat to materially affect the temperature in Fall or early 
Winter. And the haze or smokiness of the atmosphere while 
it might be due to smoke caused from grass fires, is also the 
result of atmospheric conditions and we often have those 
hazy conditions even in Summer when no grass fires prevail. 

But it is not so much a question as to whether these 
legends are based on actual facts or not, as it is a question 
of how certain names originate and Brother Connor has 


thrown light on the subject of which I was not cognizant 
before. 





Half the joy of life is made up of little things, taken on 
the run. Let us run if we must—even the sands do that— 
but meanwhile see that nothing worth-while escapes us and 
everything is worth-while if we try to grasp its signifi- 
cance. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


FOR wisdom to enable us to know the Opportune 
» Time. 

What vast and costly mistakes have been made by either 
not knowing the Opportune Time, or not having the patience 
to wait for it. 

Many fortunes have been lost by not knowing when to sell 
and many are the fortunes that could have been made if the 
right time to buy had been known. It was the speculator 
who knew when to sell and had the judgment to do it who 
cleaned up in the stock market last year. Some people have 
the intuition that guides them to good judgment. Envious 
persons who lack either the judgment or the courage to back 
it up, are inclined to accredit their more successful neighbors 
with merely having had “good luck.” 


“Them as has gits.” Certainly, that’s why they “has.” 

In one of his articles giving advice to those who wish to 
aequire financial independence, Roger Babson says that when 
financial distress arises, the only way to avoid catastrophy 
is to tell the dollars where to go instead of asking them 
where they went! 

“Experience teaches,” says Babson, “that it is much easier 
to make money than to keep it.” 


“Tt’s a hard task to carry a full eup,” said Emerson. It is 
natural to be prodigal, and it takes a strong will and a firm 
resolution to keep in restraint the ever-present temptation 
to live beyond one’s means. That “champagne appetite” that 
most of us have has played sad havoe with many a “lager 
beer income.” 


How to build a ten thousand dollar home. Start out with 
the intention of building a five thousand dollar one. 

I happen to know a man who decided to build a fine stone 
residence, and estimated that the cost would be fifty thousand 
dollars. When it was about half done he showed me through 
it, and admitted that he already had spent seventy-five 
thousand and was then estimating that its cost would finally 
total one hundred thousand dollars. 








There is a time to sow and a time to reap, or to use the 
exact words of the unknown writer of The Book of Wisdom: 

“To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heavens.” 

- ; , , 

There is an old Japanese saying that nothing can ever be 
perfect; but even so, perfection should be the bull’s-eye on 
every target one aims at; and the gardener who is ambitious 


. to do and have the best must learn when is the most nearly 


proper time for each action, and must see to it that there is 
neither impatient rashness nor neglectful delay. If the cost 
of the financial loss from delinquency and procrastination on 
the part of many of those who grow marketable products 
of the soil could be compiled, the figures would reveal an 
amount that would be staggering in its vastness. 


THe GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





Reports of the damage done by the Great Drouth of 
1930, continue to come to the Editor, and he is glad to 
have such reports when they offer some interesting and 
useful suggestions which will be helpful as lessons for 
the future. 

Two such reports in rather extended form have come 
to me from Ohio, one from Dr. Bales at Circleville, and 
another from Mrs. Taylor in Mount Pleasant, and appear 
elsewhere in this issue. Several other shorter notes 
contain suggestions about Flowers which have best sur- 
vived drouth conditions during the present season. 

Everything has its compensation! There is no doubt 
but the Great Drouth of the present season will teach 
lessons which might never have been learned otherwise, 
and while the Drouth is a disaster of the first magnitude 
to many people, it will probably not be so damaging to 
the country as a whole as was at first thought. 
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“The wine-month shone in its golden prime, 
And the red grapes clustering hung.” 
(Wine-month is the German name for Oct.) 


“The maple’s crimson hue, now that the mist 
is rolling back, 
Breaks slowly into view.” 
(From the Japanese.) 


HE Maple Leaf Forever, sing the 
| Canadians. Encore! Flaming fiery- 
red, the Maple trees of Canada and 
United States in Autumn; unsurpassed 
anywhere except in old Japan. Our Maple 
trees are huge and sturdy, with leaves that 
correspond; those of Japan are delicate and 
graceful, the little five-fingered leaves often 
being likened to tiny baby hands. At this 
season of the year all Japan goes out pic- 
nicking to view the glorious Maples on hill- 
sides, mountains and valleys, in old Temple 
gardens and parks, at the same time having 
the fun of picking Mushrooms so abundant 
under old Pine trees. There are two espe- 
cially joyful seasons in Nippon. The 
Spring when Cherry blossoms and young 
Bamboo shoots come—and how everyone 
feasts on Bamboo shoots. And Autumn 
when the Maples turn and the Pine tree 
Mushrooms spring up. Then everybody 
feasts on Mushrooms. 

But there is one bit of joy they do not 
know. Riding round in an old bobsled, or 
are autos used today? Not when I helped 
gather the sap anyway. Eagerly, anxiously 
watching it boil down, when if Nature had 
been kind, a fresh fall of snow afforded the 
chance to heap up a plate of it and pour 
the hot maple syrup all over it like golden 
threads. Whoever has tasted the “real 
thing” and still remembers it, though it is 
long, long ago, is justified in turning up 
the nose at the miserable maple syrup 
adulterations and substitutes sold today. 
But “sugaring off” is far away in the offing. 
A long time between early Spring and now 
when the Maples are just turning scarlet 
and the weather a bit nippy, so “we’ll warm 
our bodies gathering maple leaves, in turn 
those red boughs to the flames con- 
sign. ad 


Nineteen hundred thirty of the Lunar 
calendar used in Tibet, and by the peasants 
of China and Japan, is the Horse year, 
while 1931 will be the Sheep year. 


The country air is fragrant in Autumn 
with ripening fruit. Who does not love 
the smell of ripe Quinces, Grapes, Pears 
and Peaches? Sometimes they are stored 
away on the shelves of a dark closet to lay 
and ripen long after the trees are bare. 
And maybe the smell of Summer, filling 
that closet, will carry you back in memory 
to the early part of Summer when you 
sat under the trees, perhips just in bloom, 
fragrant promises of the ripened fruit to 
come, or perhaps you will think back to 
some other Summer long, long ago. Some- 
one has said that “Memory, imagination, 
old sentiments and associations are more 
readily reached through the sense of smell 
than by almost any other channel.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: “Men, 
like Peaches and Pears, grow sweet a little 
before they begin to decay men 
often remind me of Pears in their way of 
coming to maturity. Some are ripe at 
twenty, and must be made the 
most of, for their day is soon over. Some 
come into their perfect condition late, like 
the autumn kinds, and they. last better than 
the summer fruits. And some, .. . 
have been hard and uninviting until all the 
rest have had their season, get their glow 


‘priated by Bats! 


and perfume long after the frost and snow 
have done their worst with the orchards. 
Beware of rash criticisms, the 
stringent fruit you condemn may be an 
Autumn or Winter Pear, and that which 
you picked up beneath the bough in Au- 
gust may have been only its wormeaten 
windfalls.” 

A Bird Sanctuary 40 miles square, large 
enough for nearly 50,000 migratory Birds 
is reported to have been established in 
Louisiana. In a certain prefecture in 
Japan many hundred small wooden boxes 
were distributed in order to provide nests 
for the Birds protected by law. Later, 
upon investigation, it was found that a 
good many of the boxes had been appro- 
By the way, in ancient 
times some people ate Bats. The Bat is 
a lucky symbol with the Chinese and is 
often seen in decoration. 


All over the Orient the tender sweet 
young shells of Peas and Lima Beans are 
eaten with the seeds. And you grow to 
love them too. 


The unemployment situation continues 
grave. Even the flowers are fast losing 
their jobs since new synthetic products 
are being discovered all the time to replace 
plants used for medicines, perfumes, cos- 
metics, etc., and who knows—maybe some- 
day they will offer us synthetic corn on 
the cob. Here’s wishing no one bad luck, 
but for one, I hope they don’t succeed. 
Some of these chemical scientists say two 
bad odors make one good one—two wrongs 
don’t make a right, do they? Kerosene put 
through some process turns out a sweet 
smell—likewise rubber! 

But the animals, both beasts of the field 
and fowls of the air, even the insects, are 
getting into the movies these days. Not 
long ago hundreds of Cockroaches were 
gathered to use in making a film picture. 
Cockroaches ought to get on fine in Holly- 
wood being of nocturnal habits. Anciently 
they used them in curing warts, eruptions 
and boils, in some kind of ointment, and 
internally mixed with resin for dyspepsia. 
Believe it or not, Cockroaches make good 
chiropodists too! And untrained at that! 
On ships out in the Orient men complain of 
Roaches eating their toe nails and the cal- 
louses until they bleed. No _ fooling. 
Absurd as it seems, the story was person- 
ally confirmed by several different persons 
and all said that Cockroaches on boats 
bothered the feet at night, both the nails 
and the hard spots. 

Bees too are put to other uses than honey 
making. The business end of Bees is good 
for making Formic acid. Yes sir; the 
formic acid from bee stings is said to be 
as stimulating as ammonia. Come to think 
of it, that cow that jumped over the moon 
must have had some such strong stimu- 
lant. Get a Bee good and mad and it will 
sting anyone to action! Formic acid is 
used to apply locally for pains and is some- 
times made from bruised Red Ants and cer- 
tain kinds of Caterpillars, as well as 
Nettles and a few other plants. Mosquito 
stings are believed to help in some cases of 
paralysis. Over in the wilds of Africa, 
some natives chase their paralytics out in 
the swamps, thereby making missionaries 
turn cold with horror over such cruelty. 
At that maybe those natives “know more 
things than you or I dream of Horatio.” 

Then there is a Cochineal Fig grown 
especially as host for the Cochineal Bug, 
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the dried females being used to procure a 
beautiful carmine dye to color medicinal 
preparations. 


“There was never mystery 

But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 

Was never secret history 

Birds tell it in the bowers.” 
—EMERSON. 

But there is a mystery and secret history 
neither the flowers or birds have divulged to 
science searchers. It is those mysterious 
vitamins that no one seems to know any- 
thing about except if certain of them are 
absent in food, one’s health is in a bad way. 
Any food with plenty of vitamins—they 
number them alphabetically and are up as 
far as G—is a safe bet to eat. Water- 
melon for instance! Eat your fill of “dat 
watermillon growin’ on de vine,” filled 
with one variety of vitamin absolutely 
needed in your business of living. Georgia 
leads all the other states in growing 
Watermelons, and “oh Man; dem coons 
down dar” just know it too. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes wrote once how nice it was 
to buy a Watermelon on a hot day, split 
it, scoop out the middle, sit down in one 
half of the empty rind, clap the other on 
your head, and feast on the pulp. 

No by-products in Watermelon, but tests 
are being made as to the sugar content of 
other kinds, such as Persians, Honeydews 
and Casabas. Chinese cook the peel down 
in sugar, dry and eat it as candy. They 
also dry the seeds, salt, then eat them as 
we do Peanuts and Almonds. Go into 
an eating place in China and before the 
order is taken a dish of these seeds is placed 
in front of you. Watermelon seed is 
used in a medicinal preparation to reduce 
high blood pressure. Speaking of the rinds, 
some make preserves. If you want to make 
a “dainty dish to set before the king,” for 
a change try flavoring with a few spoonsful 
of rose water or orange flower water. It 
is very delicate and fragrant, and add a 
wee drop of beet juice to make a pale rose 
color. Common everyday apple “sass” 
makes Sunday eating, treated in the same 
way. 





Horses and Humanity 


OT far from The R. N.-Y. office, a 

sunburned man sits in an old chair 
on the sidewalk, with a row of pails in 
front of him. The pails are clean and 
shining, and are filled with sparkling 
water. Behind this caretaker is a sign 
which says: “Please water your horses.” 
This watering station, duplicated in 
other parts of the city, is one of the 
many benevolences of the New York 
Women’s League for Animals. Public 
watering troughs are no longer per- 
mitted, because of the possibility of 
transmitting glanders, and the burdened 
horses suffer these hot days in the desert 
of the city. There are plenty of in- 
telligent truckmen who remember that 
the merciful man is merciful to his 
beast, but there are also careless ones 
who would never remember the horse’s 
thirst if it were not for the kindly 
thought of benevolent women. This 
league also conducts a hospital for 
animals, where rich and poor alike may 
bring pets or working animals for treat- 
ment. Many a poor child takes some be- 
loved cat or dog, or bird to this hospital, 
assured of sympathy for the owner and 
the best of care for the pet. Like many 
another benevolence, the Women’s 
League for Animals is an example of the 
fact that every help or charity must have 
personal interest and feeling behind it, 
to make it effective. 


—(The Rural New-Yorker) 
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is more temperate. Early October finds 
the Warblers also coming from the 
North. They tarry in the Central States 
but a short time on their way South, 
where they are always insured warm 
weather. Other migrants we are apt to 
notice passing through are the Hermit 
Thrushes, White-throated Sparrows and 
the White-crowned Sparrows. How 
eagerly we watched for these visitors last 
Spring when they were on their way 
North to spend the Summer and rear 
their families. 
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Tall Thistles with frowsy heads are a 
delight to the Goldfinch this month. 
Deep in the Thistle fluff there are meaty 
seeds waiting for him. October ripens 
many seeds in gardens and fields that 
delight the Goldfinch. 


October brings to mind many things 
characteristic of the month, but the pic- 


Indian Head 
Rock on the 
shores of Cataw- 
ba Island, Ohio 




















Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (OHIO) 








HE Flowers of early Fall are dying 

and the final blossoms of the year 

are taking their places. Most of 
the Flowers of Fall, to use a modern 
phrase, are air-minded when they go to 
seed, sending their parachutes with seeds 
attached far and wide on the Autumn 
wind. 


Ironweed is beautiful in’ early death 
with its downy, brown seed clusters that 
do not entirely blow away for many 
weeks, 


Golden-rod has for the most part 
changed from gold to gray. The fronds 
that were golden and airy have changed 
to fuzzy wool, but even so it is graceful 
and pretty. 


In moist areas, Boneset, not to be out 
of style, is putting on fluffy seedcaps 
too, as are many other plants this sea- 
son of the year. 


When frosts are not too severe Octo- 
ber’s Asters are as gorgeous as those of 
September. If they but had the chance, 
the Aster’s blooming span would be much 
longer. 


Aside from October’s own Flowers we 
find here and there a variety of blos- 
soms representing every growing month 


of the year. It may be only a Dande- 
lion reminding us of April, a stray 
Violet reminiscent of May, or a knobby- 
headed Yarrow representing June. We 
may not be looking for them especially, 
but they come to our notice if we are 
accustomed te wandering in the fields 
and woods. 


Interesting things are to be found in 
the woodlands of October. We discover 
old friends of earliest Spring with new 
adornment. Cohosh has seeds of dark- 
est blue; Baneberry has pretty, white 
china-like berries; Indian Turnip flaunts 
a cluster of bright red seeds; and the 
berries of False Solomon’s Seal almost 
tempt us to taste them. 


In the woods we may also come upon 
a grove of Pawpaw Trees. To some this 
discovery may be a delightful one; to 
everybody it is interesting. The fruit of 
the Pawpaw ripens in October. It is 
considered a rare treat by those who are 
fond of them. A great many people 
consider the Pawpaw, with its banana- 
like fruit, insipid. It does seem as 
though Nature overdid the matter a bit 
when she flavored it. 


Tree Sparrows are returning from the 
far North to spend the winter where it 


ture that is most vivid is that of Trees 
dressed in red and gold and brown. 
Nature attires them in their prettiest 
for a short time before she puts them to 
sleep for their long rest. 


Cornfields present an orderly appear- 
ance with their neat rows of cornshocks. 
When the harvest moon shines full upon 
the fields one can almost see the witches 
flitting about on their broomsticks. 


Golden Pumpkins should be a part of 
every October Cornfield, where they pre- 
sent pleasant possibilities. The small 
boy has visions of grinning pumpkin 
faces for approaching Hallowe’en, and 
not a few of us have little trouble imag- 
ining golden brown concoctions in the 
form of pies emerging from the oven. 


438 years ago this month Columbus 
discovered this beautiful land of ours. 
While most of us will never be discover- 
ers of note, yet we can go poking about 
in a small way finding out a few of the 
many secrets of Nature. Perhaps some 
of our discoveries will give us more 
satisfaction than the great one of Colum- 
bus’; for after all he never knew how 
important his find really was. 





Wild Asters 
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Getting Started in the Gladiolus Business 


BY IVA REED, (N. Y.) 


capital and make a success, if one 
has enough of both love for the job 
and friends. 

Years ago my start was with three 
bulbs of named kinds and, one of my 
little boys had a mixture of six. How 
we did enjoy our Glads. I cultivated 
them before blooming and after, had nice 
flowers and good sized bulbs, and plenty 
of bulblets when Autumn came, and 
saved every one. 

I subseribed for THe FLOWER GROWER 
and wanted to try every suggestion in it. 
Sent to some of the advertisers for cata- 
logues, and, earning a little money, pur- 
chased a few more varieties. 

I started my bulblets in the house, 
early in Spring, and some of my expe- 
riences were quite thrilling. One year 
from lack of room to keep them around 
the stove I put several varieties in cheese 
cloth sacks. With a little sawdust in 
bottom of a tin can, I piled in several of 
these bags of bulblets and topped the 
whole with another layer of sawdust. 
They grew all right, but what a snarl! 
And they stuck their feet in each other’s 
faces and some lost their identity from 
tags dissolving or mould on the papers. 

I read of soaking bulblets in warm 
water and tried that too. But one night 
the water cooled, not only freezing over 
top, but ice formed around them. I was 
sure they were killed, but decided to 
plant them, and they all grew. And 
when I had nursed the little ones into 
big husky bulbs, they soon outgrew their 
allotted space, and I gave the surplus to 
my neighbors. 

My neighbors were entertained. Hus- 
band would smile to see me detain a 
woman and discourse on my pet subject. 
I talked Glads in season and out; but all 
like to come now and look at my Glads, 
and ask questions. 

But my friends soon said they would 
not accept the bulbs as gifts; I had 
worked so hard growing them it would 
not be right; but if I’d set a price they 
would be glad to buy some. To be sure 
I sold them very cheap, and only a few 
at first, but these few friends told friends 
of theirs, who also took some the next 
season, and a business was begun. 


CALLED my little plot “Friendship 

Garden,” because my friends did so 
much to help me get it started and keep 
it going, and their loyal pride in it is a 
constant support to me. 

Every year I have some of my former 
customers back and always have some 
new ones. I started putting up a collec- 
tion of six for a small price. This proved 
so popular I continued it. People came 
and selected them while in bloom. Each 
variety is packed in a sack on which its 
name is written. It has not been neces- 
sary so far, to advertise, as I can usually 


l is possible to start with almost no 


dispose of my surplus to my customers 
and the acquaintances they send. Some- 
times people who have noticed them in 
passing stop and ask if I sell the bulbs. 

It brings me into touch with many 
delightful people. There is a peculiar 
pleasure in hearing of our flowers being 
favorably commented on by strangers 
and that someone we never had heard of 
had told their friends about our Glads. 

I treat my customers generously. I 
have received so much kindness at the 
hands of those fine people from whom I 
have purchased my bulbs that it has 
afforded me a deep pleasure to pass it 
along to my own customers. 

I had no idea at the beginning of ever 
making a real business of it. I was 
growing Glads for pleasure, enjoying 
my garden, and using what little cash I 
realized from the surplus bulbs to get 
new varieties which I liked. 

3ut as I secured an increase from 
bulblets of new and more expensive kinds 
I found my customers were willing to 
pay the extra cost for the nicer ones they 
liked, and seemed just as pleased to get 
them for that price as many have to 
secure the cheaper ones. 

Not that I wish to give up the cheaper 
sorts, as there are lovely ones among 
them, which I prize; besides I like to 
help those who cannot afford the more 
expensive varieties; but the profit must 
be considered also, if we are to continue. 

There are also others around me who 
are selling. I cannot afford, after the 
time I have spent creating demand, grow- 
ing into a little business and becoming 
known, to lose trade carelessly, so I must 
study how to meet competition. A milli- 
ner couldn’t continue selling the same 
style hat, season after season, nor can 
we sell the same varieties of Glads, 
whether we admire every variety our- 
selves or not. Business is progress;— 
the old discarded, the new to the fore ;— 
and we must be good managers and dis- 
pose of the one with as little loss as 
possible, at a profit if we can, and be 
prepared with a sufficient stock of the 
other for our needs. One or two bloom- 
ing sizes as samples, then buy to fill extra 
orders, for prices come down fast on 
some new varieties. 

I watch my visitors to see how they 
react to different varieties, in order to 
visualize my garden needs for coming 
seasons. Large flowers usually, and 
bright showy colors are preferred. I put 
the “catchy” colors near the road, and 
try to plan some background so they will 
show off better. 

I keep my bulbs true to name, put 
them up neatly, give all the service I 
know how, and all the information I ean 
about their care and culture, for I’m 
interested in the success of my patrons. 

Because I am first of all a homekeeper, 
the greater part of my time and strength 
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are needed elsewhere, so the growth of 
my hobby side-line has not been so rapid 
as it maybe could have been had I had 
more time and strength to give it, or had 
I hired help and advertised. 





Root Systems of the Gladiolus 


‘THE accompanying photographs were 
sent to me by Will S. Guthrie of 
Oklahoma and he explains that the root 
system of King (presumably Mrs. Francis 
King) Gladiolus, which is shown was the 
result of floods which washed away all 
the earth on one side of the row and ex- 
posed the great mass of white fibrous 
roots. Mr. Guthrie states that for 30 








Gladiolus roots exposed by washout. 











Gladiolus roots from one plant. 
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inches out from the row white hair-like 
feeder roots were exposed. 

While the photographs are none too 
clear they are valuable as showing the 
spreading root system of the Gladiolus. 
Some years ago a writer in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, with an investigat- 
ing turn of mind, used the hose with 
much the same result as shown in these 
photographs. Few growers of the Glad- 
iolus understand that the root system will 
fill the entire ground area if the rows 
are not more than 3 feet apart and if 
the fertility of the soil is reasonably 
good. It should also be noted that the 
Gladiolus is a shallow rooting plant and 
that deep cultivation should not be prac- 
ticed, especially from mid-season on. 

—/(Eprror) 





A Big Spike of Foch 


“Ts well-known light pink Gladiolus, 
Le Marechal Foch, has such outstand- 
ing qualities that it has become a uni- 
versal favorite in spite of the fact that 
it is a rapid propagator and as it has 
become low in price commercial growers 
do not boost it as they should. It has 
very large flowers, makes big flowers 
from small bulbs, has a rugged consti- 
tution, and is a sure bloomer. 

Foch has never boasted of a very long 
flower spike, even under greenhouse con- 
ditions, but otherwise it produces some 
rather showy spikes. This season I have 
eut, under field-grown conditions, a spike 
having twenty buds snd measuring more 
than 20 inches from the first flower to the 
tip. It also had a side spike of six buds. 
The height of the spike before cutting I 
did not measure but it was about four 
and one-half feet. 

Foch if grown with plenty of fertility 
and moisture in the soil will make long 
spikes and the bloom will be spaced 
better on the stem than if grown where 
either fertility or moisture is lacking. 

Nothing need be said about the color 
of Foch, beeause it is so well known, but 
I suggest that anyone growing Foch 
alongside of any other light-pink variety 
make their own comparison. 

—(THeE Eprtor) 





Will Glads Bloom From 
Bulblets in 60 Days? 


Mrs. Darnell certainly has wonder- 
ful soil and weather in Texas to raise 
flowers from bulblets in sixty days. 
Here in Iowa we are pleased to have 
bulblets throw flower stalks in a sea- 
son of 120 days or more. 

Rockwell in “The Home Garden 
Handbook — Gladiolus,” page 339, 
states,—“Seeds sown in March or 
earlier, usually produce a considerable 
number of flowers the first season if 
they can be kept growing straight 
through without a check. Practically 
all of them should flower the second 
season.” 

None of the growers I have talked 
to have been able to produce flowers 
the first year and most of them are 
satisfied to get good flowers by the 
third year. 

A. M. HAMILTON, (Iowa) 
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: “Changeable” Roses 


J. HORACE 


BY 


McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, 
Editor American Rose Annual 


E value a Rose for the looks of 

W the flower, not the plant. Oc- 

casionally one does see a hand- 
some Rose plant, particularly in the large 
and sometimes stately shrub Roses. I 
have in mind, for example, several mag- 
nificent specimens of Rosa ecae, some 
rather good ones of R. hugonis, excellent 
plants of the lower growing R. spinosis- 
sima and its Altaica variety, and I have 
seen the Rugosa, F. J. Grootendorst, so 
good-looking that it would be all right if 
it had no flowers. 

But the Hybrid Tea plant is not a 
pretty plant, which is why I am con- 
tinually advising to plant it closer so 
that one may see the flowers arising from 
the mass of foliage, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, without too much bare ground 
between the plant separations. 

It is the appearance of these flowers, 
then, that endears the Rose to us. 

Broadly speaking, from this stand- 
point of appearance there are two kinds 
of Rose flowers. One is quite definite in 
color and form and habit, and the other 
is not. We know promptly what kind of 
a flower a Radiance plant will produce, 
whether it be the real Radiance or Red 
Radiance or Mrs. Charles Bell. We need 
be under no uncertainty as to the color 
and style of Gruss an Teplitz or Birdie 
Blye, particularly when treated as low 
hedges. Lady Ursula and Lady Pirrie, 
Souv. de Georges Pernet, and many 
others, run true to color and form so 
that they may easily be recognized for 
what they are. Etoile de Hollande, al- 
most a model red Rose, varies but little 
from its own fine standard, save as it 
is grown in the shade, when the flower 
and the foliage are alike better. The 
General gives about the finest possible 
low-growing red carpet, and it is always 
the same. One of the claims made by 
the veteran Irish grower for the Rose 
he named for his daughter, was that 
Margaret McGredy had always the same 
peculiar and outstanding orange scarlet 
which it does have, though in this trop- 
ical mid-Pennsylvania climate it fades 
as he says it does not, and as it does not 
within the influence of Lake Ontario in 
Canada. 

Yet this very Rose introduces one of 
the second group, those that are “change- 
lings,” so to speak, and consequently 
surprises. I have just been looking at 
two spearate plantings of Margaret Mc- 
Gredy—a most admirable bedding Rose, 
by the way. One shows flowers that are 
almost “semi-single,” if I may adopt the 
seemingly absurd phrase the English 
have attached to scanty petalage. (How 
could a nice lady be either half-single or 
half-married ? ) 

But the other group of Margaret Mc- 
Gredy shows full petalage and a cupped 
form. Sometimes both forms are on the 
same plant, and thus in form this Rose 


does not stay completely constant. Its 
variation is one of its fascinating quali- 
ties. 

It is this fascination of difference that 
endears the Rose to some of us, at least. 
However much we may love the constancy 
of Hermosa, with its uniform unchang- 
ing pink abundance of fine little double- 
cupped flowers, there is no equaling the 
delight I find in the variation that an- 
other lower-growing bedding Rose gives 
us. Gruss an Aachen, for example, I find 
is described in “Modern Roses” as hav- 
ing flowers that are “orange-salmon at 
center, passing to white at edges.” So 
they are, sometimes, and so they are not, 
many times, wherefore a morning visit 
to the border of Gruss an Aachen before 
the sun has hit them is sure to give some 
pleasant surprises. 


MONG these variable Roses let me 
mention the one whieh first excited 
my admiration, in the new Pedro Dot 














This is a picture of a Dr. Van Fleet Rose which 


is a favorite of ours. The picture was taken the 
day after a heavy rain and I had already cut 
nearly two hundred blooms. Our lot is only 38 
by 125 feet and surrounded by the usual garages, 
houses, and trees; also an eight-family apartment 
house on the back, so we fee] that under the cir- 
cumstances this is an excellent Rosebush. 

. Our Bird Bath shown in the lower left-hand 
corner is mercly a granite pie tin. It has been 
in use for several years and Robins, Blue Jays 
and Sparrows seem to enjoy it as well, and some- 
times I think better, than a more expensive bath. 
Of course, it does not protect the Birds from Cats 
and this might be important in some places. 

Mrs. Fiorence M. BrintTNAuL, (Mich.) 
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Spanish hybrid between Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot and Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net, Li Bures. The originator has been 
honest about this, because he says the 
flowers are “double, cupped, rose-red and 
yellow mixed (very variable).” So var- 
iable is the flower that each. one is a 
beauty by itself, differing from any other 
Rose that ever happened. The only uni- 
form quality it has is a certain pert im- 
pudence which caused my assistant, Mr. 
Stevens, to say a year ago that all Li 
Bures needed to be Carmen was a tam- 
bourine! 

The much-advertised and altogether 
pleasing Talisman is another of these 
variable friends. In the greenhouse it 
behaves with clocklike regularity, and a 
few weeks ago I saw in a tremendous 
Canadian rose-producing establishment 
armfuls produced under summer condi- 
tions that were just as like one to the 
other as successive tacks cut out of the 
same bar of steel. 

But not so in the garden is Talisman. 
It flirts up and down its color range. 
Sometimes it makes a long and entranc- 
ing bud, and sometimes suddenly it 
springs open in a full, cupped flower 
utterly different from anything else, but 
all the time delightful. Clearing up the 
remains of the flowers this morning that 
the sun beat off yesterday, I noticed that 
even the discarded petals seemed to be 
shredded from an early morning sunrise. 
It is this quality of difference and var- 
iability that makes Talisman, abundant 
bloomer and good grower that it is, one 
of the most engaging new Roses for the 
home garden. It sometimes even pro- 
duces flowers approximating to the 
beauty of the catalogue picture that first 
sold it! 

Mrs. Aaron Ward is an old standby, 
but she doesn’t stand by any particular 
color display. The Pernet-Ducher de- 
scription of 1907 recites the color as 
“Indian yellow, oceasionally shot with 
salmon; quite variable.” So sometimes 
the flower is immense and almost white, 
with just a little bit of some kind of 
yellow in it, and sometimes it is all sorts 
of colors, though never a bad color, or a 
poor color. 


Mr. Hill’s well-named Gaiety (which 
I ask its friends to note he spells with an 
i, and not a y, in its first syllable) seems 
to laugh at its parentage of Mme. But- 
terfly x Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, for 
surely it does not look like either of 
them. Here again the official description 
in “Modern Roses” reads, “orange, In- 
dian red and silver.” Yet a year ago I 
had a lantern-slide made accurately from 
the specimens that bloomed at Breeze 
Hill, in which the only Indian red was 
the tight bud, the flower opening to a 
tawny primrose, and cupped as if it 
was not a Rose, but one of the old, old 
double Camellias. This year, to my morti- 
fication, my lantern-slide is inaccurate, 
because Miss Gaiety starts out all over 
orange and Indian red, and sometimes 
stays so until the petals drop. 


Perhaps there is some excuse for 
Gaiety because of the male parent. Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet would seem to 
feel that it was not fulfilling its mission 
if it ever did stay outdoors constant in 
its color or form or habit. Until and 
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unless black-spot makes sport with it, 
it is a full and broad-foliaged variety 
from which arise buds sometimes large 
and luscious, and sometimes small and 
mean; and any old color from deep yel- 
low to a rather unsatisfactory white. I 
blame this sometimes on cool weather 
and sometimes on hot weather; but the 
real tendency of the Rose is to get better 
as the weather heats up, because if it is 
hot enough, the hateful black spot in the 
center does not appear so often. Yet in 
the last ten days this tantalizing war- 
memorial Rose has given us all colors and 
all forms, though few of the bad black 
centers. 


HILE we are talking about yel- 

low Roses it is well to admit that 
the Rose with the awkward name, Mrs. 
Erskine Pembroke Thom, behaves much 
more evenly and uniformly, and is almost 
always real yellow. Likewise, Mrs. Pierre 
S. duPont stays yellow, save when oc- 
casionally a deep flush stains her cheek. 
She does not, however, give us large 
flowers. 

It was a catalogue picture which won 
me over to Rev. F. Page-Roberts. The 
other day I had a letter from a dis- 
tinguished rose-growing lady in Massa- 
chusetts who, expressing her admiration 
for the beauty of the catalogue picture, 
expressed also her chagrin that she had 
never been able to grow the Rose up to 
the picture, so far. Just this morning, 
after a steaming hot day and a shower in 
the night, the Page-Roberts plants seem 
suddenly to have made up their minds to 
produce according to programme, and 
there were lovely buds just like the pic- 
ture. Yet sometimes this Rose could be 
called practically the best of the yellow 
Roses, having forgotten all about the red 
stains which in the originator’s descrip- 
tion belong to it. 

In these same shades of red and yellow 
and salmon and the other indescribable 
hues that every lady likes, let me men- 
tion Ariel and Independence Day, both 
of them inconstant in form and more 
inconstant in color, but always agree- 
able. The only uniform quality they 
have is the quick-fading quality. Yet 
they give so many flowers that I should 
not want to think of a corner of the rose- 
garden devoted to red and yellow which 
did not include these good Roses, or one 
of them. 


There is an Australian Rose called 
Golden Dawn which came across from 
the other side of the globe last year. The 
introducer says of it in “Modern Roses,” 
“flower double (45 petals), well-formed, 
sweetly fragrant, sunflower-yellow pass- 
ing to lemon-yellow with age.” I have 
seen all these colors and all these petals, 
but this morning it was just a beautiful 
primrose, and far off from being a yel- 
low Rose as such. Yet I would not want 
to be without it, not only because of its 
variability in color but because it seems 
almost to duplicate The General in its 
capacity for abundantly producing low- 
growing, single-stemmed, very-double, 
well-formed blooms. 

Betty Uprichard has been a favorite 
with me ever since I first saw it. It stays 
constant as to its two-toned color, but 
not as to its form. Mr. Alexander Dick- 
son, who is never sparing with his ad- 
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jectives, suggests that it is “semi-double 
to double,” a form which it has managed 
to avoid at Breeze Hill, though he hits 
it just right when he speaks of the petals 
as being “delicate salmon-pink, reverse 
carmine with coppery sheen.” Its var- 
iability and its peculiarity of form en- 
dear it to anyone who is looking for 
something new and bright and fresh 
among his Roses. 

But why go on? I have been simply 
talking out aloud about some of my rose 
enjoyment, and what I have written will 
be, I suppose, altogether wrong from 
the standpoint of folks who want Roses . 
always the same, that may be depended 
upon to grow without care into flowers 
that shall always be duplicates. 

My friends, however, who have joined 
in these Rose appreciations and who get 
out of the Rose what I get out of it be- 
fore breakfast every morning, wet or 
dry, will agree that it is the fanciful, 
variable and altogether delightful char- 
acter of the queen of flowers that makes 
us continuously her willing servants. 





Tulip Culture 


fe VERY Spring I have several beds con- 
taining hundreds of beautiful Tulip 
blooms; notwithstanding the fact that I 
do not care for them in the regulation 
way. 

After the first of September, I am too 
busy with school work to set out bulbs, 
so I have to do that work during the 
Summer. 

Each year the bulbs in some bed need 
to be reset. Early in July when the old 
Tulip plants are entirely dried up, I dig 
the bulbs and clean them carefully. 

Usually the weather is very hot at this 
time of year and we have no basement 
where the bulbs might be kept cool, so 
I try to get them back into the ground 
as soon as possible. 

The beds are so well situated that I 
have used several of them for twenty 
years, so I have to take special care in 
their preparation. 

After the bulbs are dug, I have several 
inches of soil from the top of the bed 
removed, and this is replaced with fresh 
soil from the garden. A little sand is 
added, and a large amount of very-well- 
rotted cow manure. The ground is then 
spaded deeply several times and raked 
smooth. The bulbs are set in drills deep 
enough so that four inches of soil cover 
the tops of the bulbs. I plant all the 
bulblets by themselves, not covering them 
so deeply. 

If there is very little rain in the Fall 
a thorough watering is given just before 
the beds are mulched for Winter. This 
is done the last of October. Usually 
there is enough rain in Spring, but if 
ground becomes dry before time of bloom- 
ing we use the hose, as it is important 
that the plants have plenty of moisture 
at this time. 

Petunias, Moss Roses, Annual Lark- 
spur, Poppies or Clarkia are planted 
between the rows of Tulips so that the 
beds will have beauty the whole season. 

I have raised Tulips for many years 
and consider them among the most de- 
pendable plants one can have. 

Erra M. Morssg, (S. D.) 
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The Pergola as it actually appeared after it was built. 


Note simplicity and 


effectiveness of the 


design. 


A Quiet Retreat 


BY RICHARD M. KIMBALL, ( Mich.) 


N ARBOR or Pergola at the far 
corner of the garden provides a 
cool secluded nook—a spot of 

charm on summer evenings. 

The one illustrated was made of Yellow 
Pine with the exception of the six up- 
rights which are of Redwood. The entire 
cost for lumber and hardware was under 
ten dollars, and its construction is easy 
as described below. 

The five cross-beams are cut from the 
2” by 8”s as shown in the drawings, and 
a 3%” hole bored one foot from either 
end for fastening to the uprights and 
lengthwise beams. The eleven pieces of 
1” by 3” battens are cut to the proper 
length of twelve feet and cornered. The 
two pieces of 2” by 2” are cut to ten foot 
lengths, after which a 14” hole is bored 
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one inch from either end. The pieces are 
now all prepared except the uprights 
which are cut to proper heights after 
they are set in the ground. 

One of the ends may now be completely 
assembled as is shown in the drawing, and 
set up, planting the uprights to an ap- 
proximate depth of two feet. These up- 
rights may be set in the bare ground 
or in concrete if a more permanent struc- 
ture is desired. This assembly should be 
leveled and plumbed. It is the key-note 
of exactness in the whole arbor and 
should be earefully trued before the earth 
or concrete is tamped down about the 
posts. 

The two other corner posts are set with 
a trifle over six feet showing above the 
ground. The two 2” by 2” stringers are 
loosely bolted to the uprights of the 
assembled end just under the cross beams, 
then the two loose ends of these stringers 
brought up to the tops of the other two 
corner posts, leveled, and bolted in place 
to the two last set posts. The cross beam 
at this end is bolted on. 

All four posts should now be replumbed 
and the cross beams leveled. If one of 
them is out of line, now is the time to 
remedy it. Everything being in place, 
the two center posts are set, plumbed, 
sawed to the proper height, and bolted 
to the stringers. Follows the three re- 
maining cross beams, the lengthwise 
strips along the top and sides, a coating 
of paint or stain, and the arbor is fully 
built—truly a charming retreat in one’s 
back yard. 





Variation of Regal Lilies 


NOTE much correspondence regarding 

the growing of Regal Lilies but have 
never seen mentioned one characteristic 
always to be taken into consideration. 
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As yet Regal Lilies are grown exclu- 
sively from seed. Every seedling will 
be in some respects different from every 
other seedling. Bulbs of the same size 
produce a varying number of blooms, 
spikes of varying heighth, and bulbs of 
varying degrees of hardiness and earli- 
ness of first spring growth. The bloom- 
ing season is fairly constant (about 
July 1), but there is some slight variation 
even in seasons of bloom. Some stocks 
of bulbs are more vigorous than othe-s, 
will grow more rapidly, make blooming- 
size bulbs more readily, and endure more 
variation in temperature. In one plant- 
ing of 2,000 bulbs this Spring I noted 
that all but six were killed by a severe 
May frost, and those six bloomed nor- 
mally. The Regal bulbs, ordinarily, will 
endure a winter temperature of ten 
degrees below zero without ground pro- 
tection, but the new foliage will be in- 
jured by six degrees of frost in May or 
early June. In one of my plantings of 
5,000 second-year’s seedlings I think 90 
per cent of the plants are now in bloom. 
In other plantings of second-year seed- 
lings not more than ten per cent bloom. 

Jos Smitu, ( Wash.) 





Improving Sandy Soils 


IGHT or sandy soils are usually harder 
to improve than heavier soils because 
they are more deficient in moisture and 
plant food than the heavy soils; also they 
do not retain fertilizers and manures like 
heavy soils. Because of lack of moisture 
in dry weather, sandy soils grow better 
crops in early Spring and late Fall than 
in the hot dry Summer. Most sandy soils 
are lacking in humus, so this is the first 
thing to supply, as it will help to retain 
the moisture in the top soil, and keep the 
plant food from washing down into the 
subsoil. 

The humus can be supplied by growing 
of green manure crops or applying manure. 
In growing green manure crops, the legu- 
minous crops, such as Cow Peas, Soy Beans, 
Crimson Clover, Vetch, etc., should be used, 
as they supply nitrogen to the soil as well 
as humus. A small application of fertilizer 
should be used, to give as big a growth as 
possible to turn under. If stable manure 
is available, it is a good plan to give the 
green manure crop a top-dressing after the 
seed is sown. 

Coarse manure is best applied in the 
Fall, because, when applied in the Spring 
and turned under, it will keep the soil too 
open, causing it to dry out. Sandy soils 
do not require as heavy application of 
lime as heavy soils, about one-half ton per 
acre of lime is usually sufficient. To supply 
the deficiency in potash and phosplioric 
acid it is necessary to use fertilizer. 

For sandy soils that are very poor, rye 
is good to use for the first green manure 
crop, as it will make a fair growth on poor 
land, and it grows at a time of year when 
moisture will not be so apt to be lacking. 

R. C. (in Rural New-Yorker) 





As usual the Editor calls attention to 
the great value of the articles and ma- 
terials of all kinds appearing in this 
issue, and invites comparison with what 
is appearing in any two other publica- 
tions published anywhere. Besides the 
practical things, there is also plenty of 
an educational, altruistic and inspira- 
tional character which also has great 
value if properly utilized. 














Inexpensive Peonies 
BY HOWARD WEED 


(In Better 


ANY of the very best kinds of Peo- 
M tries are quite low in price; the 

costly ones are, for the most part, 
varieties of which only a small stock exists. 
The price is governed more by the scarcity 
of a variety than by its merit. 

Among the best of the cheaper light pink 
varieties are Albert Crousse, Chestine 
Gowdy, Edulis Superba, Entente Cordial, 
Euqene Verdier, Floral Treasure, Germaine 
Bigot, Gigantea, Gismonda, Helen Wolaver, 
Hercules, John Richardson, Lady Duff, 
Lady Beresford, La Perle, Mme, Auguste 
Dessert, Mme. Calot, Mme. Manchet, Mlle. 
Leonie Calot, Marguerite Gerard, Martha 
A. Twyman, Mary A. Livermore, Medele de 
Perfection, Mons. Jules Elie, Octavie Demay, 
Pasteur, Perfection, Pierre Duchartre, 
Pottsi Alba, Rosy Dawn, Ruth Brand, 
Splendida, Stanley, Supreme, and Virginie. 

The best of the dark pinks are Alexan- 
driana, Asa Gray, Bunker Hill, Crown on 
Crown, Estafette, Huphemia, Evening 
Glow, Eaposition Universalle, Faribault, 
Gloria Patria, Glory of Sommerset, La Fon- 
taine, Livingstone, Mme. Barillet Des- 
champs, Mme. Forel, Mme, Joanne NSallier, 
Marie Crousse, Marie Deroux, Matilde de 
Roseneck, Maud I. Richardson, Modeste 
Guerin, Moses Hull, Vennus, and Welcome 
Guest. 

The best inexpensive white Peonies are 
Albatre, Alsace Lorraine, Avalanche, Bar- 
oness Nchroeder, Beauty’s Mask, Boule de 
Neige, Claire Dubois, Couronne D’Or, Duc de 
Wellington, Duchesse de Nemours, Emile 
Hoste, Esther, Festiva Maxima, Florence 
Nightingale, Galathee, Golden Harvest, 
Grandiflora, Helena Leslie, James Kelway, 
Jeanne Gaudichau, Jubilee, Lady Iris, La 
Rosiere, La Tendresse, Lucy I. Hollis, Mme. 
Crousse, Mme. de Treyeran, Mme. de Verne- 
ville, Mme. Emilie Lemoine, Mme. Jules 
Calot, Mme. Savreau, Mlle. Jeanne Rivoire, 
Magnifica, Marcelle Dessert, Marguerite 
Gaudichau, Marie Jacquin, Marie Lemoine, 
Mireille, Monsier Dupont, Mountebank, 
Philomele, Solfatare, and Summer Day. 

Some reds are Bertha, C. W. Shock, Dr. 
H. Van Der Tak, Eugene ‘Bigot, Feliv 
Crousse, Grover Cleveland, H. F. Reddick, 
Karl Rosenfield, Lafayette, Lottie Collins, 
Louis Van Houtte, Mme. Mechin, Old Silwer 
Tip, President Roosevelt, Rachel T. Victor 
Hugo, Winnifred Domme, and Officinalis 
Rubra Plena. 

All the Peonies which I have mentioned 
retail for one dollar or less; many as low 
as forty cents. Surely, out of a list of 
120 varieties selling at this low price, a 
person can select a few for his garden! 

Peonies may be placed in individual beds, 
or next to the house, or along the borders 
of the grounds. There are many reasons 
why a Peony border is more satisfactory 
than an ordinary border of mixed peren- 
nials. The plants appear early in the 
Spring with brilliantly colored shoots which 
harmonize well with the early spring-flower- 
ing bulbs. They will advance in growth as 
the bulb foliage is maturing and eventu- 
ally the attractive foliage of the Peonies 
will hide the yellowing foliage of the bulbs. 

As the Peonies come into bloom, the 
border presents a display which no other 
flower can equal, Throughout the Spring 
and Summer the Peony foliage is an attrac- 
tive green. The flowers are of many differ- 
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ent shades and variations of red, white, 
and pink—many of the color combinations 
being quite striking. The entire display 
blends well together and with the sur- 
rounding foliage. 

After the blooming period of the Peonies 
has past, the border may be beautified 
with later blossoms such as Lilies, Gladi- 
olus, Phlox, Chrysanthemums, and Michael- 
mas Daisies. Because all the varieties do 
not bloom at the same time, a person may 
make a selection of early, mid-season, and 
late flowering Peonies, which will give a 
continuous bloom of six weeks. 

The Chinese Peony, which is most com- 
monly grown, originated in Manchuria and 
its consequent inheritance of hardiness 
makes it the flower of the North although 
it sometimes grows in mild climates which 
have an occasional freeze during the 
Winter. Its greatest climatic peril is hot 
weather during bloom or growth before 
bloom. 

The Peony does best in a clay soil away 
from the roots of trees and shrubs which 
might rob the soil of necessary nourish- 
ment. The richer the soil, the better will 
a Peony thrive. Well-balanced commercial 
fertilizers or bone meal are recommended 
rather than barn-yard manure which is 
apt to heat the roots and burn them. 

Peony blooms make fine cut flowers as 
they may be kept for days and even weeks. 
The flower should be cut diagonally with 
a sharp knife just above the last leaf, 
and cut early in the morning before the 
heat of the day. The flowers should be 
picked in bud and allowed to open slowly 
when placed in water. Changing the water 
and recutting the stem is recommended for 
longer lasting results. To produce the 
largest blooms, remove the side buds leav- 
ing only the main bud to develop and flower. 

The proper time to order Peonies is, of 
course, during the blooming season when 
one has the opportunity of seeing the flower 
in blossom. Even the most thorough 
description given by a grower in his catalog 
cannot take the place of a direct eye obser- 
vation by the purchaser. The roots of 
Peonies cannot be moved until the Fall and 
should be transplanted during September, 
October or November. The size of roots 
commonly sold are three to five-eye divi- 
sions which means that each plant will 
have from three to five stalks the follow- 
ing year. Peonies do not multiply rapidly 
and should not be taken up and divided 
more than once in three or four years. 

A few pointers should be remembered by 
flower lovers who are now raising or expect 
to be growing these plants. The tops 
should not be cut off until the plant has 
been hit by a frost. Cutting the tops too 
early ruins the plant. The root should 
be set so that the eyes are under the 
surface an average of two and not more 
than three inches. Too deep planting re- 
sults in blind shoots, while exposed eyes 
result in weak flowers. They should be 
planted in full sunlight and well drained 
soil if possible. A handful of fertilizer 
should be applied around the plant each 
Autumn inasmuch as the soil is apt to 
become exhausted if the plant is allowed 
to remain in the same spot for a number 
of years. Frequent stirring of the ground 
surrounding the plants will well repay the 
grower for any effort expended. 
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A Winter Bouquet 


1p NOVEMBER 1928, while poking 

around, to find out what might be 
found, in a beautiful Pine grove where 
Partridge Vines decorated with many 
bright berries form rugs of various sizes 
on and under the carpeting Pine needles, 
and groups of the white-veined leaves of 
Rattlesnake Plantain, a modest little mem- 
ber of the Orchid family, ornamenting 
dim aisles, we found American Yew and 
Veronica officinalis growing side by side. 
These two kinds of plants suggested pos- 
sibilities to the eyes of one of the group 
so she picked a few sprays from each, 
and upon reaching home, put them to- 
gether into a vase of water where they 
made a combination pleasing to look at, 
and very interesting, as we watched the 
new growth which soon began to take 
place. 

There are people who would be unable 
to derive either pleasure or profit from 
such a simple thing; which after all, is 
not so simple, because all natural growth 
is unexplained mystery. However, to all 
who feel keen interest in Nature, watching 
the development of any form of life is 
fascinating, and in no way ean the house- 
wife, or anyone obliged to spend much 
time indoors, find a better chance to ob- 
serve carefully the growth of a plant than 
when such development is taking place 
right in one’s living room, while the lure 
of growth out-of-doors is checked for 
a season. 

Last Fall, the memory of such a Win- 
ter’s bouquet urged us to gather a similar 
one, so again we visited the Piney place, 
and now, January first, our second vase- 
o-beauty is being enjoyed. 

The American Yew, or Ground Hem- 
lock, is a low straggling Evergreen bush 
with widely and irregularly spreading 
stems, resembling our common Hemlock, 
but having larger leaves, or needles. It 
is found on moist banks and hills, especi- 
ally under Evergreen trees. In our vase 
it sends out new shoots, and the whole 
thing remains fresh and green, while also 
sending out roots from the stem ends. 
A close kin is European Yew, which is 
very long-lived, and in England is con- 
sidered an emblem of immortality. The 
tough elastic wood was used for making 
bows before firearms were invented. 

Veronica, Speedwell, or Gipsy Weed, 
grows in temperate climates all over the 
world, and common Speedwell, about 
which I am writing, was once extensively 
used as a substitute for tea and as a 
tonic. It has a rather insignificant blue 
flower. Our captive sprays have not 
blossomed, but the graceful creeping 
stems blend so prettily with the stiff 
sprays of Yew, that blooms are not 
needed to make the bouquet a thing of 
beauty and a joy for months. 

New shoots appear on the Speedwell, 
too, and it roots, so when we no longer 
eare to keep this bit of woods indoors, 
because of returning greenness out-of- 
doors, we carefully set our “bunch 0’ 
cheer” into the ground where it continues 
to grow. 

Viota F. Ricuarps, ( Mass.) 





The Thysbee looks like a miniature 
Humming Bird and is very fond of Sweet 
Rocket. 
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Out Birds 











The California Quail 


BY ESTHER E 


HERE was a noiseless seurrying 
of little feet, a quick streaking 
of gray-brown bodies across the 


open path, and a low, melodious eall of 
“who-are-you-ah” from the Chaparral as 
we approached the shade of the Live 
Oaks to rest and eat our lunch. What 
were they, Birds or Beasts, whom we 
had disturbed in this pleasant haunt? 














The California 


Quail 


We had not long to wait for an answer 
to our query. Seareely had we been 
seated and remained quiet for three min- 
utes than out of the shrubby growths near 
by strolled in dignified manner a plump 
and handsome Bird some eight or nine 
inches in length, his erect head topped 
with a long, black plume. We knew him 
at onee, the California Quail, which 
aforetime we had seen in pictures. 

Soon other Quail began creeping out 
of the brush and advancing toward the 
acorn-strewn ground around us. Kither 
they did not notice us now that we sat 
motionless, or they had looked us over 
and taken us for friends and not enemies, 
for soon a whole flock was feeding about 
within a stone’s throw of where we were, 
talking to each other in their peculiar 
way. So long as we remained quiet, they 
seemed quite undisturbed by our pres- 
ence, but when one of our party made 
an effort to tempt them to greater famili- 
arity with fragments of our lunch, at once 
all heads were extended forward, tails 
turned toward us and legs stretched as 
tiny feet earried their owners in double- 
quick time back among the Greasewood 
out of sight. 


In an early day, these beautiful Birds 
were exceedingly plentiful all over our 
Southwest. With the coming of white 
settlers they were much hunted as Game- 


. REEKS, (Colo.) 


birds and their numbers greatly reduced. 
But they are by no means searce today, 
especially in game reserves and wherever 
they are protected throughout the 
greater part of the year. 

They are striking creatures when seen 
in the open; brown and blue-gray in 
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color, with markings of chestnut; exceed- 
ingly black throats and conspicuous white 
lines about the bib and on the side of the 
head. But most noticeable of all, is the 
black erest, which is laid straight back, 
held proudly aloft, or dropped forward 
over the bill, according to the mood of 
its owner. A picturesque part of the 
scenery, they are, and it is hoped by 
every tourist who visits the region where 
they abound, that their numbers may 
never grow less. Not only are they inter- 
esting to look at, but their habits are 
such as to make their presence beneficial 
to the farmer and fruit grower, for they 
devour many injurious insects and seeds 
of noxious weeds. 





How to Make a Cobble Bird Bath 


BY A. MORSE, (lowa) 


MAKE the bowl and standard in 
| separate pieces. For the standard I 

dig a round hole 14 inches across and 
24 inches deep where I want the bath to 
stand. <A piece of gas pipe, with an 
inch hole in it five feet long, is pushed 
down in the center of the hole so that 
two feet is above ground, and the hole 
is then filled with stone and cement. The 
pipe above ground is plumbed with a 
carpenter’s level to make sure that it 
stands up straight. 

Use as pretty and odd-shaped stones as 


you ean find—those not too large look 
best. I was able to pick up enough fossil 


rock along a stream to build my two, 
and this stuff looks extremely well. 

Use a piece of lath 61% inches long as 
a guide in laying up the stones. Put one 
end against the pipe, lay stone just out 
even with other end, and this followed 








ually draw this in until the post is 8 
inches through at the top of the pipe. 
Mix your cement three or four to one, 
and stiff enough so it will stay put and 
not run and daub the stones; and do not 
try to lay more than 6 or 8 inches in 
height at a time, letting it stand two 
hours before building more. After the 
post is done and the cement is partly 
set, take a pointed stick and work cement 


out from between stones. This will 
add greatly to the looks of the job. 
The bowl is cast in damp sand. I do 


mine on the lake shore but this can be 
done anywhere by scooping out a hole 
and partly filling it with fine wet sand. 

I got from the scrap pile two pieces of 
14 inch pipe, straight and threaded on 
one end; one piece 214ft. long and the 
other 14 inches. These were screwed into 
the opposite ends of a coupling, making 
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is used as a depth gage and the 44 inch 
pipe should slip readily inside the inch 
pipe in the post. 

This jointed 1% inch pipe is driven 
down, long piece at the bottom, until 
the coupler is below the surface; then the 
wooden template shown in Fig. 1, with 
strip of wood No. 1 tacked in place. 
This as another depth gage is slipped 
over the pipe as shown and _ turned 
round and pressed down, the sand being 
taken out with a trowel and the pipe 
driven with a block of wood until the 
template rests on the coupler and strip 
No. 1 hits all way round. 

No. 2 is a piece of wire driven into the 
template as shown at this stage so that 
the bottom euts a cirele 8 inches across 
to match the top of post with the sand 
taken out of this lower circle three inches 
deep and all smooth. Start with a layer 
of stones around the outer edge of this 
lower circle, filling the middle with cement 
until level with bottom of the big bowl. 

The middle pipe is now pulled up 
three inches, wood strip No. 1 taken off 
and piece shown in Fig. 2 tacked in 
place. The bottom of mold is lined with 
small stones and cement mixed three to 
one, rather soft so it will flow between 
stones, is then placed and template turned, 
Take a little time to this and you will get 
a fine bowl and after it suits you, pull 
out the pipe, take off the short piece, 
drill a “% inch hole close to one end, put 
a big spike nail through, and slip this 
short piece down the hole that you pulled 
the long out of, push it down until the 
spike is an inch below cement. 

After two days paint the inside of 
bow! with cement and water mixed like 
eream, but do not try to move the bowl 
for a week. Give the post a coat an inch 
thick on top of cement, slide the pipe 
in bottom of bowl into pipe in post, fill 
bowl with water to level and fill in joint 
with small stones. 





Columbine Borers 


A™ sending this warning to Colum- 
bine growers. 

Look at your plants! If they show a 
few dried leaves or the plants seem 
wilted, look carefully around base of 
plant for Borer. Sometimes the tell-tale 
droppings will show, but on most of my 
plants they did not. 

If a wilted shoot is broken off and 
Borer is present, the shoot will be hollow. 

If I had done this two years ago, or 
even last year, I probably would not have 
had to dig up most of my plants this 
year and burn them. When the first 
plant died, I considered it natural, as it 
was not planted in an ideal spot. 

This year in digging up a wilted plant, 
I found five pinkish eolored grubs, 
about the length and thickness of cut 
worms. In some eases the grub had 
eaten into the roots, and always into the 
green stalks at the base of the plant. 
Most of the plants were four and five 
years old. 

My idea of an ideal spot for Colum- 
bine is a well-drained soil, not too dry, 
and shaded at least half of the day with 
plants near by to shade the roots as the 
Summer advances. 

ADELE GRANNAN Rove, (Conn.) 
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October Notes For Florida Gardeners 


BY CAROLINE R. TODD 


F 





HILE our fellow gardeners in the 
W North are getting ready for Win- 
ter, mulching plants and enjoying 
the few remaining fall flowers, we, in 
Florida, are making plans for our spring 
gardens and are planting seeds. Be- 
cause the first cool fall days being what 
is practically a second spring season, 
both as to bloom and suitable planting 
conditions, we must disregard most of the 
instructions given for more Northern 
latitudes and instead, plant seeds as if it 
were early Spring. It is this that people 
coming down to spend the Winter, and 
those who move here from Northern 
States, find so confusing. Many are the 
mistakes made before one gets accus- 
tomed to the vast difference in climate 
and growing conditions. 


If you wish to make any changes or 
add to your planting, October is an ex- 
cellent time in which to move shrubs. 
Roses, however, are an exception, and 
they should not be transplanted till after 
the middle of December, and on through 
January, for the best results. 


All the seed for the spring-flowering 
annuals such as Lupine, African Daisies, 
Larkspur, Verbena, Gaillardia, the early 
or winter-flowering Sweet Peas, Calen- 
dula, Stocks, Snapdragon, and scores of 
other less common flowers, should be 
planted now. Many of them will go 
through the cold snaps without protec- 
tion, but for those tender ones needing 
protection, Spanish Moss is an excellent 
way to keep the young plants from being 
injured. If the wind is strong put a 
little earth on the edges of the Moss to 
keep it from blowing away. 


The gorgeous Delphinium (hardy per- 
ennial Larkspur) which is a perennial in 
more Northern climates, is, in Florida, 
an annual and has to be planted anew 
each Fall. The flower spikes are per- 
haps not so handsome as when the plant 
grows more vigorous each year, but the 
flowers produced are very beautiful and 
well worth the time and effort. 


If you wish, too, to be sure of a green 
lawn all Winter (and who does not?) 
now is the time to sow the English or 
Italian Rye. Closely cut your present 
lawn and sow the seed on top of it. 
Sprinkle lightly with soil, and if watered 
daily the Rye will be up making a green 
lawn in less than a week. Cutting it 
often after it is two inches high makes it 
thicken rapidly. 

Plants of the Shasta Daisy, the Hem- 
erocallis, Michaelmas Daisy, Salvia, Phy- 
sostegia, Perennial Phlox and Violet 
should be divided and reset at this time. 


Fall is the time to plant the majority 
of bulbs, though there are some that are 
planted in the Spring, and others that 
ean be planted at any time. But the 
Chinese Sacred Lily planted now will 
blossom in January when there is a seare- 
ity of flowers. The Pearl and Paper- 
white Narcissi, the Freesia, Montbretia, 
Oxalis, Watsonia, Tulipa, Clusian’a, the 


tall bearded Iris all grow well in Florida 
gardens. Of the Lilies the Longiflorum, 
Tigrinum, Speciosum, Candidum, Hari- 
ssii (Easter Lily) ‘and Auratum, have 
been tried and grow successfully. In 
planting the Auratum do not plant in a 
soll containing lime. 

October is full of things for the gar. 
dener to do and has sometimes been 
called the gardener’s New Year—though 
instead of making resolutions we are 
making plans for a new garden. 





My Experience with the 
Amaryllis 


T SEEMS strange that the Amaryllis 

is not grown more extensively than it 
is, as it is really an easy plant to bring 
into bloom. 

Several years ago I bought my first 
bulb. After it bloomed I was so taken 
with it that I purchased another which 
turned out to be a still better variety. 
This year they began blooming Feb. 9th 
and each had two spikes, one having two 
blooms to a spike and the other four. 

Having read in a eatalogue of growing 
them from seed, I eross-pollenized them, 
and soon the seed pod began to swell to 
quite a size. I had my misgivings of the 
pod maturing in the house with but very 
limited sunshine, but one day I was de- 
lighted to see the pod busted open, and 
the seeds were ripe. I let them dry a few 
days and then sowed thirty of them 
(there were over 100 in the pod) in a 
bulb pot, covering them only enough to 
hold the seeds down. 

They were planted April 7th and May 
llth the largest was over one inch high 
and by actual count 25 came up. 

After blooming I set pot and all out 
in the garden and out of the way, filling 
pot with pulverized sheep manure, water- 
ing quite often. Did that last year and 
the bulbs surely did “expand.” 

About Sept. 1st I laid them on their 
sides letting them dry out, and before 
danger of frost I shook them out of the 
pots, cut off the leaves, leaving the roots 
on. 

I stored them in the fruit cellar till 
about Dee. 15th, then cut away the dried 
ends of the roots leaving the fleshy ones 
on, potted them, and soon had the joy and 
satisfaction of seeing them send up their 
spikes and leaves, 

Richard Diener has been giving much 
of his time to perfecting them, and has 
them giving blooms as large as 14 inches 
in diameter, and they bloom several times 
a year. 

He says that, like Glads grown from 

seed, Amaryllis seedlings differ; but un- 
like Glads, there are no culls, everyone 
being good in itself. 
_ Surely if flower lovers knew the ease 
in which they can be grown, the Amaryl- 
lis would be more extensively grown. 
Give it a trial. 


I. J. ZimMerMaN, (Mich.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“IT could not think of doing without THe 
FLOWER GROWER ;— it is instructor, encyclo- 
pedia, and dictionary, all in one. I am 
appreciative of the wealth of information each 
issue contains, and I think it the best flower 
magazine published.” (Auburn, Me.) 


“The information I get from the pages of 
your wonderful magazine has helped me so 
many times that I would not know what to 
do without it.” (Lake Bay, Wash). 

“T am enjoying my FLOWER GROWER very 
much. Can hardly wait for my next copy to 
come. It is a wonderful help to anyone in- 
terested in flowers. I cannot ever do without 
age (Winchester, Ky.) 


“THr FLOwerR GROWER is a great help and 
pleasure as it comes each month.” 
(Lake Preston, S. Dak.) 
“Enclosed find check for three years’ sub- 
scription. Your magazine answers my every 
need, and every issue is looked forward to 
with pleasure.” (Madison, Wis.) 


“It is certainly a pleasure to show Tue 
FLOWER GROWER to my friends and tell them 
of the good things I have found from the 
first page to the last. If all could know of 
the real benefit gained from reading every 
copy of it during the year, your subscription 
list would be greatly increased. There is 
something of interest to everyone. I am a 
loyal friend of the THe FLower Grower— 
past, present and future. 

(Cherry Creek, Nevada) 


“My only criticism of THe FLoweR GROWER 
is that there are not enough of them in a 
year’s time. I hope that the time comes when 
it becomes a bi-monthly paper or even a 
weekly. 

“I do not think I ever lived until I started 
to grow flowers. I am eternally in debt to 
you and your magazine and wish you every 
success.” (Treesbank, Man.) 

“The November issue came this noon. I 
always look the issues through as soon as 
they come and can hardly wait to read them. 

“THE FLOWER GROWER gives such valuable 
information about so many things, that after 
reading en issue, I feel my time has been well 
spent, and that I have stored in thought 
things worthwhile. I feel happier and up- 
lifted. I wish more people could read Tue 
FLOWER GROWER.” (Van Wert, Ohio) 


“I must tell you how much I enjoy reading 
your magazine. It is certainly one of the 
best magazines and has a personality of its 
own. Every page and every article is just as 
interesting to me as a conversation with a 
friend whose tastes are in accordance with my 
own, 

“IT am certainly very grateful to the flower 
friend that introduced THe FLOwer GROWER 
to me.” (Cookstown, Ont.) 


“IT am sure pleased with the information I 
have secured from THe FLOWER GROWER and 
I cannot be without it. My best wishes for 
a long life.” (Snohomish, Wash.) 


“You are surely fulfilling your mission.” 
(St. Cloud, Minn.) 
“When it comes to a well-balanced garden 
magazine, and I say this with all sincerity, 
there is no magazine that can anywhere near 
equal yours in value, either for a single copy 
or for a year or more. THe FLOWER GROWER 
is easily worth $5.00 per year to me, and prob- 
ably more.” (Orange, Calif.) 
“IT have gained a great deal of knowledge 
about many things in general from reading 
THe FLOWER GROWER, and I would not be 
without it, and I never fail to spread informa- 
tion about its fine points which are many.” 
(Columbus, Ohio) 
“T will do all I can to scatter the seed of 
so worthy and clean a magazine as THE 
Lower Grower. And further I say that any- 
one who likes THe FLOWER GRRWER and the 
ideals that it stands for are our best citizens.” 
(Portland, Ore.) 


“Both my brother and myself get much 
pleasure and practical help from the monthly 
visits of THz FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Mechanic Falls, Me.) 

“Your magazine is very instructive. I 
would not attempt gardening without it.” 

(Ithaca, N. Y.) 

“T find the magazine a whole library!” 

Los Angeles, Calif.) 


“The six months’ trial convinces me that 
you have the most valuable magazine of its 
kind I have ever seen and I do not think I 
shall ever tire of it.” (Louisville, Ky.) 

“I think Tue FLower Grower worth the 
price all right and would not think of doing 
without it as long as I grow anything.” 

(Atlanta, Ga.) 











THE SADDLEBACK CATERPILLAR 


This wonderfully-beautiful Caterpillar is 
of the destructive type, but too scarce that 
anyone need worry about its ravages. 

While it seems to be of a very peaceable 
disposition, one should be very careful not 
to let any part of the tender skin touch 
it, as the spiny hairs secrete a highly irri- 
tating poison. My bare arm once brushed 
one, and it seemed as if my arm had been 




















Saddleback Caterpillar 
approximately life-size 


knocked off, the pain was so intense. A 
bee-sting would have been delight in com- 
parison. 

If I remember rightly, the spot on the 
back is rich brown, outlined with bright 
yellow, the saddle a vivid deep green, also 
outlined in yellow. The other color I have 
forgotten. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


THROUGH THE SEASON 
WITH FORGET-ME-NOTS 


How we used to wish that we might 
keep those first lovely Forget-me-nots. 
They were so sweet, yet were gone so soon 
after Memorial Day. But now it is en- 
tirely possible to enjoy Forget-me-nots from 
the middle of May until frost. 

First, we have the variety of perennial 
ones that are familiar to us all. And by 
the time these are gone, we may have an- 
other later kind which is more creeping 
in growth, and the flowers are a little bluer, 
too, I think. These are also perennial. 

Then, if we have started our plants in the 
house or even sowed them out-of-doors as 
early as possible, we may have a very lovely 
annual flower, called in all the nursery 
catalogs, Cynoglossum, or the Chinese For- 
get-me-not. This is more rampant in 
growth than the perennial varieties and is 
exquisite for cutting, of a beautiful deep 
shade of blue, and very prolific in bloom. 
It will self-sow, if the ground is not dis- 
turbed too much, and will produce blossoms 
by the first of July, when the perennial 
Forget-me-nots are on the wane. Thus, by 





planning for the three varieties, we may 
have throughout the season a succession 
of lovely bloom. 

Heten W. Gusuesr, (Maine) 


GARDEN LABEL SUGGESTION 


As I have read THe FLOWER GROWER 
for five years, I have run across many label 
plans, and now I have invented one also 
and would like to pass it on. I go to the 
harness shop and get a piece of celluloid 
sheeting, and with a darning needle I write 
or scratch on it the names of flowers 
planted, and then I cut off each piece with 
a pair of old shears. At one end I burn 
in a hole with a hot wire hairpin, draw 
through a wire or string, and tie to stake 
or plant.- Very little time is required and 
the job needs to be done only once, as the 
print will never fade or wash off, and the 
label can be used for Summer as well as 
Winter. They can be tied right to the 
bag when storing bulbs for Winter, and you 
ean be sure this label will stay “put,” as 
Mrs. R. Day puts it on page 90 of the 
April issue, 

Mrs. R. M. Lyons, (Ohio) 


A WEATHER PHENOMENON 


I was looking at the clear blue sky on 
a bright day and noticed an unusual sight. 
Much higher than the tall trees, dark ob- 
jects were floating and twirling down as 
though an aeroplane was dropping handfuls 
of light objects. Some came close enough 
that I saw they were dry Black Oak leaves. 
I saw this through the window and went 
outside to get a better view, when this 
small shower of leaves ceased. I never 
heard or ever saw such a phenomenon be- 
fore. There was a very dark cloud floating 
low, beneath the sun, above the place from 
whence the leaves were falling. 

RENA BAveEnr,. ( Wis.) 


FLORIDA AND THE NORTH COMPARED 


I was in Florida four months. How 
different life moves along down there. It 
is almost as if one were transported to 
another planet. Even the Birds that one 
seems to know so well in Michigan are not 
the same down there. There were several 
weeks when my Palmetto trees in Florida 
were swarming with Robins — Robins that 
chirped but never sang. Here in Michigan 
they warble one of the loveliest. songs that 
Birds can sing. For 33 years I lived in 
Florida, fed and watched the Robins every 
Winter, but never heard one sing. 

To know every phase of life in Nature is 
one of the joys of living, but few there are 
who comprehend that one knows only a 
small part of the story when he thinks he 
knows it all. My friend cares for a Night- 
blooming Cereus (Cactus) two or three feet 
tall that is fastened to the wall to help 
it climb. Nearly once a year it bears a 
blossom or two and the neighbors wait up 
late at night to see it slowly open its large 
and lovely flower. They think that is the 
whole story, but down in my Florida gar- 
den it grows with incredible rapidity, and 
now reaches up into the top of an Enterol- 
obium tree 60 feet tall. No one helped it. 
It put out dry-looking roots that took hold 
of the bark of the tree and there it clings 
securely. When it got up to a place where 
it could not get a foothold, it let the heavy 
triangular formations sway and hang where 
they are, several times a year jewelled with 
dozens of great flowers that scent the night 
air with a sweet, illusive perfume. Some- 
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times a rough wind breaks off pieces which 
fall to the ground, throw out their tough 
rootlets, and start all over again with a 
new and thrifty plant. No one fertilizes 
or waters them. They know their business 
and go about it almost with understanding. 
Marian A. McApow, ( Mich.) 


LILY AND FISH POOL 
WITH BIRD BATH 


I made a Lily and Fish Pool this Spring 
and put a Bird Bath in the middle of it. 
I will try and tell you about it. It is not 
perfect, as I layed it out and my neighbor 
and myself made it. My neighbor is a 
carpenter and made the form for my Bird 
Bath. It was a form to be (inside meas- 
urements) 6 inches’ at bottom, 5 inches 
at top of post which was 5 ft. tall, and 
on the top of that he made the form for 
the Bath which was oblong of about 14 
inches wide by 20 inches long and used 
tin about 4 inches high around the edge 
to hold the cement. A hole was cut in to 
pour the cement in at the top of form. 
I put some rods inside of the post form 
long enough to be driven in the ground 
about 1 ft. and come up and be bent into 
the Bath part. I made the Bird Bath first, 
including the post, and in making, I took 
two wire hoops of a nail keg and bent 
them, which were just fine to reinforce the 
Bath part. I made this the day or two 
before I made the Pool. I also built up 
the sides of the Bath to be about 1% 
inches deep to hold water. 

Then one Sunday morning, when I guess 
I should have been in church, but a Rail- 
roader has to do things like that when he 
can, we dug a hole in my back yard, in 
full sun all day, oblong, 8 ft. long by 6 
ft. wide, sloping it so our bottom was 
smaller than the top. 

I mixed the concrete of a mixture of 
limestone dust, 3 parts; sand, 2 parts; 
cement good 1 part. My neighbor then 
used the concrete as you would plaster a 
wall, making it about 4 inches thick on 
side walls, using no form. Now before 
putting in the floor we set Bird Bath with 
the post of it in center of Pool, making 
both the Bird Bath and Pool in oblong to 
be the same. We cook the rods that stuck 
in bottom of post and bent them to pro- 
trude in the cement floor ot Pool, which 
we made 5 inches thick and sloped it to- 
wards the post, making it thicker at the 
post base. When all were set 1 filled with 
water to harden, then dipped it out and 
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washed it out to get all the lime out of it. 
I filled it up again, put in 9 Goldfish, 
got some Cattail from the country and 
put them in pots with dirt in, put some 
gravel on top of dirt to hold it in. I got 
two barrels uptown, about like cracker 
barrels, and cut them off 1 ft. high, put 
in some good rich dirt and put some sheep 
manure in the dirt and gravel on top to 
hold all down. I sent away and got one 
Day Lily and one Night Lily, put one in 
each tub and set in the Pool. I also forgot 
to say my Pool is 23 inches deep and built 
above the ground level to keep out surface 
water. Fish and Lilies are doing fine and 
am looking ahead for some nice blossoms. 
I also put in the Pool, Polywogs, Snails 
(the water variety), River Crabs and 
Clams. A couple of Toads got in the Pool 
a while ago and layed eggs and one should 
have seen how many Polywogs I now have. 
It is great sport for the kiddies to watch 
them turn to Toads, which has been the 
case of some of them already. 
D. H. SANFORD, 


THE MULLEIN IN THE GARDEN 


Notice quite a few articles in THE 
FLOWER GROWER lately about Mullein. 
I dug up a fine specimen last Fall while 
on a picnic and transplanted it in my gar- 
den. I got “razzed” a plenty for planting 
a weed, but anyway, who cares, as the 
Mullein is surely growing ‘“‘purty”’. It 
stands as erect as a piece of structural 
iron-work and is a feature of the garden. 

I, J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 


(Ohio) 











SPANISH MOSS NOT A PARASITE 


Anyone reading Mrs. Darnell’s article 
about Spanish Moss in the July number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER would be lead 
by her words to think this plant is a para- 
site, living like the Mistletoe on the sap of 
the tree on which it grows. Such is not 
the fact. 

Spanish Moss is an air plant. It has no 
roots. It swings and sways from the 
branches of any kind of tree that offers 
support. But it does not draw any sus- 
tenance from the tree itself any more than 
does any vine or climbing shrub that may 
twine itself among the branches of what- 
ever tree it can reach. The Moss will grow 
as readily on telephone wires, barbed wire 
fences or any similar object it can cling to 
as it does on Live Oaks or Cypresses. 

Trees die from various causes, principally 
through diseases induced by the lodgment 
of fungus or bacterial spores in wounds 
made by broken limbs or other injured 
places that give access to them. 

When a tree begins to die, its shriveled 
branches offer advantageous hold for the 
flVing seeds and loose strands of the Moss, 
and soon the dead tree is covered with the 
gray festoons. But that is no reason for 
assuming the Moss killed the tree. If the 
Moss is as destructive to trees as Mrs. 
Darnell says, then our far Southern forests 
would long ago have disappeared. But 
this Moss has been growing on trees for 
thousands of years and still the forests of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, as 
well as the extensive reaches of Florida’s 
hammocks, are as green and as flourishing 
as they ever were. I am well aware of the 
notion that the Moss kills the trees by 
smothering them. This is one of those 
many fallacies that become current through 
superficial observation of the unlearned 
who have a distaste for close and accurate 
investigation. 

The Moss could not smother a tree un- 
less it covered the leaves and kept them 
from light and air. This it never does, 
clinging always to the lower branches 
where it will be shaded itself. 

The term Moss is a misnomer, as the 
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plant bears true seeds and not spores. It 
is a true flowering plant and is related to 
the Pineapple family. 

Many other interesting species of these 
air plants may be found growing on Oaks 
and Palmettoes everywhere in Florida, 
South Georgia, and Alabama. Some have 
small linear grass-like leaves; others are 
quite large and handsome, looking not un- 
like Pineapple plants or Agaves. Their 
leaves are usually channeled so they may 
catch the rain water and convey it to the 
base of the plant where it is absorbed, 1 
assume, possibly with some nutriment 
from rotted vegetable matter carried down 
by the rain. 

Although the plants seem to be growing 
as though grafted into the tree, they are 
merely attached to the bark by tough 
fibres, not roots, which anchor them to 
their place. Tear one off and nail it or 
fasten it with a piece of wire to the shady 
post of your veranda and it will continue 
to grow there quite contentedly until it 
blooms, matures its seed, and dies. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


BARBERRY HEDGE PROPAGATES 
JAPANESE MAPLES 


On page 387, August issue, the Editor 
speaks of his Barberry hedge and his 
Maple seedlings coming up as volunteers. 
I have the very same condition at my place, 
and even better, for I have some Fancy- 
leaved Japanese Maples propagated in that 
way. 





Orro H. Rotter, (N. J.) 


MULCH PAPER IN THE GARDEN 


This may be of interest to some FLOWER 
GROWER readers concerning mulch paper. 
Have used it two years and find it invalu- 
able as a labor-saver, but a perfect pest to 
lay and keep down. This year a very sim- 
ple device has proved successful. I lay 
common plaster laths across it at intervals 
of perhaps 6 to 8 feet, and fasten these 
down with bent wires which I cut and bend 
myself. 

As I formerly anchored it with stones 
and earth,—never satisfactory, and wholly 
hideous,—the added neatness of the lath 


- method has been a joy; also it stays in 


place decidedly better. I use it between my 
asparagus rows, and between berry rows, 
besides in the vegetable garden. 

Can notice no difference in crop yields 
due to the paper but a big difference in 
cleanliness. As I have a very large garden 
which I take entire care of myself, I am 
always glad of a successful labor-saving 
scheme, 

CLAIRE M. BELL, (N. Y.) 


PEONY CONDITIONS IN TENNESSEE 


I was once warned that manure was dis- 
astrous to Peonies. About six years ago | 
removed from the old home into my present 
garden about two dozen large healthy 
Peony roots. Year after year buds would 
form, only to dry up and disappear. One 
Fall I put a rather large quantity of cow 
manure around the plants and the follow- 
ing Spring was rewarded with gorgeous 
blooms. 

Mrs. F. B. Youne, (Tenn.) 


PRAISE FOR THE FLOWER GROWER 


I must hand you a compliment. I take 
a great many magazines; mostly those deal- 
ing with home problems and plant growing. 
The greater number of these are simply 
advertising mediums for houses that have 
something to sell. One gets sick unto 
death of it after a while. We think we 
are going to find out something we want to 
know, but when we lay the magazine down 
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we have just read the advertising matter 
therein, that has been dolled up, sugared, 
and made into a palatable form so that it 
will be swallowed more easily. 

I would rather read the personal experi- 
ence of real plant and nature lovers in 
ANY magazine, than to be given a subscrip- 
tion to ALL the expensive magazines that 
are published these days. I take some for 
their pictures and never bother reading 
them. Others will have a column of house- 
wives’ experiences; that’s all they contain 
of any value. And so it goes. Theories 
may have a value, but experience, whether 
it be good or bad, is worth more. Experi- 
ence tells us what to do or what NOT to 
do. 

THE FLOWER GROWER gives more 
experience in its pages than any magazine 
I know. That is the biggest compliment I 
can pay you. 

Martan McApow, (Mich. ) 


SOUP FROM THE FLOWER GARDEN 

Chive is both a useful and an ornamen- 
tal plant. It is often used as a border, and 
its mauve, thistle-like blossom is really 
not unattractive, and it certainly is odd. 
It is an extremely useful plant to have near 
the house, as there are so many times one 
wants a little for flavoring a soup, or 
some other dish. And if you want a truly 
delicious soup, with a flavor similar, but 
not as strong as that of onion, try cream 
of chives soup, as follows: 

Chop two tablespoons of chives. Put in a 
kettle with one pint of cold water, and boil 
about half an hour, Strain, and add one 
pint of milk, two tablespoons of flour, one 
teaspoon salt, a dash of pepper, and one 
tablespoon butter. 

HELEN W. GuUSHEE, ( Maine) 


TIME TO DIG NARCISSUS BULBS 


How soon can Narcissus bulbs be dug 
after blooming without detriment to next 
spring’s flowering? This is not one question, 
but several, for there are several sets of life 
habits in the many hundred varieties. Most 
of these questions I cannot answer with 
definiteness. 

Different varieties, or types, maybe, start 
new root-growth at different periods after 
blooming. If the bulbs can be reset at once, 
the best time to dig is just before the new 
root-growth begins. With Pheasant Eye 
and the double Poeticus, this is soon after 
blooming. With most other varieties later, 
more or less, according to the variety. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





STORING CANNAS 


In the Fall, after the frost kills the tops, 
I dig the roots, allow them-to lay in the 
shade a day, cut the tops off, leaving three 
or four inches, set each clump in a paper 
sack, twist the top of the sack to close it, 
and then, upside down, store them in the 
cellar, which has a cement bottom or floor. 
Sometimes I set them in a large box, 
almost anywhere. In Spring they come out 
fine enough and fresh enough to suit any- 
one. Never have lost any. ; 
C. F. Wirson, (Colo.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE 


I would take exception to the statement 
made by Mrs. Luther Tedrow in her story 
of the Crape Myrtle, which she says is 
called the “Lilac of the South,” because 
of some fancied resemblance between the 
two plants and because, as she says, Lilacs 
do not do well in the South. 

To my own personal knowledge Lilacs have 
been growing ever since I can remember 
much farther South than Macon and Colum- 
bus, Ga. In many old Southern gardens 
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Lilacs are to be found growing and bloom- 
ing as well as they do anywhere else, if 
soil and other conditions are right. An 
old and well-known nursery at Augusta, 
Ga., propagates and lists both single and 
double Lilacs as well as many of the rarer 
French varieties. 

I think the Crape Myrtle can well stand 
on its own merits without being called any 
kind of Lilac. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


TO KEEP THE HANDS SOFT 
AND PREVENT FINGER CRACKS 


Use a thin glycerine lotion on the hands 
every night before going to bed, about one 
part of glycerine to two or three of water. 
Then, mornings, when the hands have been 
washed, but are still wet, rub a trace of 
vaseline all over the hands and fingers, 
rubbing it in well. The quantity needed is 
so small as to be imperceptible when the 
hands are wiped dry. The vaseline pro- 
tects the pores against the cold and against 
dust and dirt, and the skin stays soft even 
under much exposure, and cracks do not 
start. Hands so protected will also wash 
clean much easier than if the vaseline had 
not been used. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


HEPATICAS 


We have two kinds of Hepaticas: The 
Liver-leaved (round three-lobed leaves) 
with parts of the involucre round; and the 
heart-leaved (three or five sharp lobes to 
its leaves) with parts of the involucre 
sharp-pointed. 

RENA BAvER, (Wis.) 


REMEDY FOR MOLES 


When I first moved here everything was 
wild, and so were the Moles. I dug up the 
tunnels and they just tunneled a little 
deeper. I got a crystal trap from the 
seed store and they just tunneled around it. 

One day I was washing and looking out 
in my garden, I saw where they had made 
a mound beside one of my favorite flowers. 
Of course, I was furious, and I said, “I’ll 
drown you in your beds”. I poured all the 
wash water in the tunnel after opening it. 
That helped, so I saved the dish water and 
when I was through I put old grease or fat 


in it, and after heating it poured it into 
the tunnels. They disappeared in the 
flower garden and then I followed them in 
the vegetable garden. I have never been 
bothered since and that was five years ago. 
ELIZABETH CONRADY, (Ohio) 


SCOTCH BROOM A PEST? 


I note in the July number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER an article by a gentle- 
man from Washington who takes exception 
to mv article on Scotch Broom, and de- 
nounces it as a pest. Since he has used my 
name freely I thought I’d reply. 

In the first place we may have different 
plants in mind, for I find 25 varieties and 
species of Brooms in one English catalogue, 
under the genera “Cytisus’, “Spartium”, 
and “Genista”. But I'll ignore that and 
suppose that the plants are identical. 

Scotch Broom has been grown here at 
least 150 years, perhaps more. Legend 
gives Cornwallis the credit for the introduc- 
tion, saying that the seed came in oats from 
Scotland. Thomas Jefferson carried it to 
Monticello and there is considerable around 
Charlottesville. 

After 150 years it is only found within a 
twelve-mile radius of here, except where it 
has been moved. 

It has no vegetative method of reproduc- 
tion, only by seed, and plants cut off at the 
ground die. It only grows in hedge rows 
or abandoned fields; never under cultiva- 
tion. Does that sound like a pest? Nature 
uses it to fill vacancies and in six or seven 
years it dies and leaves the ground richer, 


being a legume. 
The Pines also soon fill every unculti- 


vated field, yet no legislature ever de- 
clared Pine trees a pest. However, I want 
to state frankly that the problems of the 
Pacific may not be those of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

(Va.) 


JosEPH SCHMIDT, 


THE MARTYNIA 
As the Martynia will produce a crop 
from seeds planted in the garden after 
danger of frost is over, it is almost idle to 
try to get plants. It is my impression seed 
may be planted very early, as I have seen 
plants growing along a garden hedge which 
must have been self-planted the Fall before. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for October 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


The pippins swinging on the bending boughs, 
Like rosy children, nod among the leaves; 
While in the tree’s shorn top a Robin grieves 
And croons faint echoes of his springtime vows. 
JOHN TRACEY JONES. 


E SURE to lay in a generous sup- 
ply of sound Apples, for this will 
prove one of the best food invest- 

ments. Apples are very nutritious and 
adapt themselves to many delicious and 
wholesome uses. A baked Apple, either 
plain or glorified, will provide a health- 
ful and acceptable dessert; or used regu- 
larly as a breakfast dish, exerts a bene- 
ficial effect on the general health, correct- 
ing a tendency to constipation and acidity 
better than most drugs used for such 
purpose. 


Potted plants that have been in a 
sheltered place outdoors may now be 
brought into the house and placed at 
first into a cool room so as to make the 
transition less abrupt. When assigning 
permanent positions to your houseplants, 
take into consideration the requirements 
of the individual plants, placing flower- 
ing sorts in a sunny situation and shade- 
loving varieties in a north window. 


When the foliage of Cannas, Caladiums, 
and Dahlias, has been touched by frost, 
cut off the stalks with a sickle or corn- 
knife and then dig the tubers, allowing 
them to dry off for a couple of hours. 
Shake off the loose soil and store the 
clumps in piles or in barrels or boxes 
in the vegetable cellar. 


Early varieties of Tulips, for indoor 
forcing, may be potted now and if prop- 
erly managed will come into bloom long 
before out-door Tulips appear. Plant a 
group of four or five bulbs in a 5-inch 
pot, water and store in a cool dark place 
for 6 or 8 weeks until a strong root- 
system has been formed, then bring grad- 
ually into light and heat. 


Cut Dahlias may be made to keep 
fresh-looking for a week or more if 
gathered early in the evening and the 
ends of the stems first plunged into 
boiling water and then let the blooms 
stand out doors in cold water over night. 
In the morning, before arranging them 
in the vases, remove from the stems all 
the lower leaves, that if left on will only 
quickly decay, polluting the water and 
hastening the fading of the flowers. 


To provide a satisfactory storage place 
in the cellar for fruits, vegetables and 
flower bulbs, partition off a space as 
large as required, as far away as possible 
from the heating plant and preferably 
in the northwest corner. Have a window 
in this storage apartment that may be 
used to let in fresh air when the tem- 
perature permits. A floor of earth is 
better than one of cement. Pansy seed 
sown in the open in August, by this time 
should have produced plants that may be 
transplanted into a coldframe about the 
middle of this month. The plants need 


not be covered by a sash until about the 
first of December. By the early part of 
April the plants will likely be in bloom. 


If you cannot do it yourself, ask “the 
man” to build a little platform (a square 
of heavy board may be used). Mount 
it on free rolling castors and attach two 
handles such as are used for bureau 
drawers or on a serving tray. With the 
aid of this handy “truck” you will be 
able to move with ease, in and out of 
place on cleaning days, Palms, Oleanders, 
Abutilons or any other large ornamental 
plants. 


, Calcium, NY. 
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Not many amateur gardeners are aware 
of the fact that aside of Sweet Peas, 
there are a number of other desirable 
annuals that may be successfully raised 
from seeds sown in the open late in the 


Fall. Petunias, California Poppies, Cos- 
mos, Lupines, Candytuft, Dianthus, 


Calliopsis and others sown before frosts, 
are likely to come into bloom earlier 
than plants of the same grown from 
spring-sown seed. 

What can be more fitting than to use 
as a table decoration, the luscious fruits 
and gay flowers of October? A center- 
piece of a dish of Apples or bunches of 
Grapes combined with brilliant autumn 
leaves is charming; while a bouquet of 
dainty Cosmos, with its fine feathery 
foliage, will lend a touch of airy grace 
to any meal. 








My Indoor Rock Garden 


BY HELEN W. GUSHEE, (Me.) 


UTDOOR Rock Gardens are very 
() interesting and fascinating with 

their planting of Sedums and 
Sempervivums; their carpets of grey 
Clove Pinks; with the hundreds of Native 
Plants and Ferns that one may acclimate 
in them; and the spring-flowering bulbs 
seattered here and there in every possible 
nook and cranny. From the blue of tiny 
Forget-me-nots, the delicate white heads 
of the Arabis alpina, and pink and white 
of the sheets of Phlox subulata, in the 
early Springtime, through the Cerastium 
tomentosum (or Snow-in-Summer), and 
the Dianthus plumarius Pinks of early 
Summer, to the last of the bright annuals 
that linger far into the Fall, the Rock 
Garden is one colorful surprise after 
another. 

However enjoyable it is during the 
whole Summer, it is not a “thing of 
beauty” when Old Mother Nature has 
covered all the tiny little plants with her 
warm blanket of protecting leaves, in 
the grey November days. So, after my 
garden had hibernated for the Winter, I 
dug out a few treasures from the Rock 
Garden, and brought them into the house, 
so that I could enjoy them during the 
long winter months. 


In the first place, I selected a round 
basket, about ten inches in diameter, and 
two inches high, made of green pine 
needles, which was itself suggestive of 
an outdoor atmosphere. Filling this with 
good garden soil, was the next step. Then 
I took a small oval mirror and arranged 
it on one side of the soil, simulating a 
little pool; and pnt pebbles all around 
the outside of it. Then I went in search 
of some stones that would best imitate 
boulders, and placed one or two in as 
realistic positions as possible. When all 
rocks were in place, I tucked in a plant 
or two of Sedum sieboldi, one Dianthus 
plumarius Pink, and half a dozen of the 
bright, green-leaved Sedum Acre. A 
tiny Strawberry Begonia from my in- 
door garden, and a plant of that bluest- 
of-blue Lobelia, of the trailing sort that 
winds its way in and out among the rocks, 
completed the list. This miniature Rock 


Garden made a most charming winter 
centerpiece for the dining room table. 


A black and gold flower bowl would 
have made an equally attractive recep- 
tacle, or even a low square box covered 
with green paper would have answered 
very well. 


Care should be taken not to make your 
Indoor Rock Garden too crowded. Leave 
some spaces which are not filled in with 
plants. A crowded effect makes it look 
smail and is not pleasing in composition. 
One should be careful, also to select only 
such plants as make a slow, low growth, 
as those which are tall-growing are of 
course not suitable. And even if our 
Indoor Rock Gardens do not furnish us 
with blossoms, but give us instead a 
feast of multi-colored green, they will be 
ever a source of interest and pleasure 
all throughout the long and dreary 
months of Winter. 


Other plants might be substituted for 
those given above—two or three bulbs 
of the Grape Hyacinth (Muscari) might 
furnish an attractive taller spot in the 
basket, and their delicate blue blossoms 
are always very welcome in the winter 
Indoor Garden. A few Crocus could be 
grouped together, and would furnish 
bright spots of bloom. A tiny Cactus or 
so would transform the Rock Garden into 
a desert scene, with the addition of sand 
and more rocks, and by eliminating the 
foliage plants and having a tiny mirror- 
pool for an oasis, with a Dianthus plumar- 
ius Pink placed nearby, to represent a 
Palm tree. 

By using our imagination, and just the 
ordinary material we may have on hand, 
a Rock Garden may be quickly and easily 
evolved which will give us a great deal 
of enjoyment at very little trouble and 
expense. 





The Wild Ginger’s solitary, dull-purple 
blossom lies close to the ground for the 
purpose of attracting the fungus gnats 
and flesh flies that are out in the early 
Spring, at the time it blooms, before the 
Bees and Butterflies arrive. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
October 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


T IS usually far more satisfactory to 
| set out the new plants of perennials 

in the Fall of the year then it is to 
wait until Spring. Planted in the gar- 
den in this month they stand a good show 
of getting well established before cold 
weather. Then when Spring and grow- 
ing time are at hand, the plants are ac- 
customed to their new home, they have 
recovered from the shock of change; and 
their one aim in life is to grow. The 
chances are good that that is exactly 
what they will proceed to do. 


In transplanting it is better to pull the 
roots of plants apart than to use a knife. 
A bit of examination will show where the 
divisions may be made with least loss 
or injury. In using a knife some injury 
cannot be avoided, besides the natural 
subdivisions are not so easily followed. 
Though, if it is imperative that a knife 
be used, let it be sharp, so that the cut 
is clear and clean. A jagged cut damages 
every root it touches and is a frequent 
cause of plants not living. So take the 
time needed, examine and handle the 
roots before any division is attempted. 


All potted plants should be indoors 
before the latter part of this month. 
Windows can be left wide open on all 
sunny days to let in plenty of fresh air, 
and closed at night to keep out the chill. 
The wind -has a trick of switching to the 
north with surprising ease at this time, 
and potted plants are apt to suffer unless 
protected. There is no pleasure to be 
found in lugging in a lot of wet potted 
plants on a day when the wind comes 
whistling around the corner and a cold 
fall rain is making the ground soggy. So 
get this task done while the sun is shining, 
and it will prove a pleasure. 


October days are good transplanting 
days. All transplanting of perennials 
should be finished in this month, prefer- 
ably by the middle. Shrubs, too, for 
that matter may be moved at this time, 
though this work can be done later. 
There is always transplanting needing to 
be done. Who is there; in the days of 
early Spring, hasn’t flattered himself 
with the assurance that “this” border is 
fixed for the next few years; only to 
find by the time October comes that the 
border needs many changes. There are 
three universal reasons for transplanting : 
The plants are over-crowded; the location 
not suitable; plants needed elsewhere in 
the plan. Transplanting gives one an 
opportunity to increase the number of 
plants by root or stem divisions. Before 
the original clump is lifted, and the first 
word of this sentence should be empha- 
sized, the site of the new plantings should 
be selected, holes dug large enough so 
the roots are not doubled and pushed in 
any old way, but have room to be straight- 


ened; a layer of well-rotted manure 
placed in the bottom of the hole, 
with a four-inch layer of soil over 


it, before the plant is in 
Water well, and let it alone. 


place. 


The following story may sound as if 
it had been taken bodily from the pages 
of some old almanac, but it is the genuine 
truth. A woman friend had a young lady 
daughter, and a bed of Dahlias whose 
October blossoms were being treasured 
and guarded with care. Being called 
away from home, the woman left instrue- 
tions, and a pile of soft cotton wrappings, 
that if danger of frost came while she 
was away that the Dahlias were to be 
covered. She was a woman of foresight, 
for late one afternoon the chill in the 


air smacked of frost that night. The 
daughter remembered instructions and 
covered the Dahlias. It was a false 


alarm, fortunately. Frost didn’t come, 
neither did daughter remove the Dahlia 
coverings. Mother came home that after- 
noon and when she went out to look at 
her cherished blossoms she had a revela- 
tion. Flat on the ground and wrapped 
carefully around the stems of each Dahlia 
clump were the cloth coverings, while 
the blossoms held their heads bravely 
aloft with no _ protection whatever! 
“Those plants looked for all the world 
like people with sore throats,” said the 
woman in describing the scene later. 
What she said other than this remains 
unsaid. 


Toad Flax is grouped with the garden 
outeasts simply because it grows with 
such ease and rapidity. Knowing its 
rating, though never so far as known, 
having seen the plant in bloom, little 
desire had ever been felt to inelude it 
with the garden inhabitants. Last Spring 
some roots were included in a gift from 
a friend’s garden. It was planted, it grew 
and that was all until the bloom spikes 
appeared. Then great was the rejoicing, 
for Toad Flax was a long-lost friend. A 
little girl of long-ago in walking to the 
Old Field with devoted grandparents had 
a landmark, and-this was a clump of 
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Toad Flax at a certain fence corner. The 
name was unknown, but the flower was 
remembered and recognized this year in 
our own garden. Now Toad Flax may 
be an outcast from fashionable gardens 
but the clump in our own is rated at a 
million dollars because it is a connecting 
link between the present and the sunny, 
happy past. Which all goes to show 
that the plant having no value to you 
may be treasured by others. Leaving 
sentiment out of the question, Linaria, to 
give it the correct name, is a splendid 
little flower; sturdy of growth, free of 
insects, and a good bloomer. Why, 
merely because it isn’t hard to grow, 
should it be grouped with the outcasts? 
True it has the wandering foot, and, 
when quarters become circumscribed, in 
order to perpetuate its species it seeks 
more commodious fields. A habit to be 
commended rather than descried. 





Carrots as Winter Greenery 


Carrot seeds may be planted in four- 
or five-inch flower pots filled with sand 
and rich earth, during the month of No- 
vember or early December, and by 
Christmas time they make a good show- 
ing; and if the pots are lacquered or 
painted they may be made attractive for 
sale. Anything in the vigorous-growing 
line is interesting during the Winter 
months and Carrots can be made to fill 
this demand. One lady sold the painted 
pots of Carrots, when well developed, at 
75e per pot and she could not supply the 
demand. They are also salable to florists 
and stores. 

As the foliage grows it may be cut 
back a little each week, causing them to 
throw out new shoots and become a fluffy 
ball. Carrots do not form as large 
roots, as they do in the ground, because 
there is not sufficient room. Only thick 
roots grow. 

The lady who relates the above experi- 
ence states that it is a pleasant and pro- 
fitable way to make money at home, that 
they make beautiful table decorations, 
and that she does her best business at 
Christmas time. 
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Woodland Garden of Geo. B. Van Dyke ( Wisc.) 
Any garden is beautiful but a garden 
with an artistic setting is doubly so. 
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October in California Gardens 


BY 


PAULINE G. 


EWING 





HIS is the favorite month for bulb 

planting, and is especially appro- 

priate for the trio—Daffodils, 
Hyacinths and Tulips. There are several 
methods used in planting bulbs. Some 
gardeners uncover to a depth of six 
inches (if for Narcissus) the whole area 
to be used, the bed being usually three 
feet wide by any convenient length. The 
bulbs are set in this sunken prepared bed 
about three inches apart each way. The 
whole is then carefully covered with soil. 
Another method is to plant in trenches 
of the required depth and length. The 
bulbs are planted in a straight line or 
“staggered” in the row. This means 
that the bulbs are planted zig-zig,: which 
allows for more bulbs to the row. The 
third method is to dig up and prepare 
the whole plot, then plant with a dib- 
ble. This is a sharp pointed instru- 
ment with a crook for a handle, the 
point being tipped with steel. The hole 
is made with the dibble, then the bulb 
dropped in and pressed down as far as 
it will go and the hole filled in. Two 
faults with this method are that when 
the dibble is pressed into the soil, the 
latter will pack around it, and sometimes 
the bulb does not fill the end of the hole, 
which leaves an air space. This later 
fills with water and rots the bulb. 


When planting the various members of 
the Narcissus family do not overlook two 
quaint little ones that are especially 
happy in the rock garden. They are 
called the Hoop Petticoat Daffodil and 
Angel’s Tears. They come from Spain, 
Southwest France, and North Afriea and 
therefore thrive in California’s similar 
climate. Hoop Petticoat has thick, bright- 
green leaves. The flowers may be white, 
sulphur or deep yellow. The perianth 
lobes are very narrow and pointed, the 


corona is large and _ funnel-shaped. 
Angel’s Tears have a closed _bell-like 


corona and the narrow perianth lobes 
are reflexed. They are comparatively 
rare in the United States and therefore 
expensive, but a group of three or four 
is all that is required for a single pocket 
in the rock garden. 


Plant Hyacinths now,—five inches deep 
and five inches apart. This bulb does not 
produce bulblets as easily as other bulbs 
and a certain method may be employed 
that will hasten reproduction. Turn the 
base of the bulb up and with a sharp 
knife make several cuts in the edges of it. 
New bulblets will grow in these euts. The 
best soil for Hyacinths is a mixture of 
two parts loam, one part manure, one 
part leaf mold, and one part sand. This 
should be mixed and left in a heap until 
ready to use. 


In California, especially the southern 
part, plant Snowflakes (Leucojum ver- 
num) in place of Lilies of the Valley, 
which do not do well here. 


flake produces leaves resembling those 
of the Narcissus, with fine long flower 
stems arising from them, containing four 
or more bell-like white flowers, whose 





The Snow- ° 


petals are each tipped with a spot of 
green, 


Now that the rains have commenced 
the lawn may be made over; indeed if it 
is a Bermuda grass lawn it is especially 
ugly at this time and will surely require 
making over. If the lawn of Bluegrass 
and Clover has bald spots, put sand on 
these spots and sow more seed. 

Do not ever beach sand for 
any purpose in the garden. When sand 
is mentioned for potting or growing 
cuttings always use river sand. 


use sea 


Anemones and Ranunculus, those two 
bright-bloomers that go so far toward 
making the spring garden colorful, may 
be planted now. The former should be 
planted in a depressed bed that has 
previously been prepared with hydrated 
lime and rotted manure. Flood with 
water frequently. Of the Ranuneulus, 
there are many strains. Do not buy the 
cheapest, for they are either single or 
semi-double and the color range very 
limited. Some of the new strains have 
unusual colors, such as old rose and terra 
cotta. 


This month any or all of the wild 
flower seeds may be sown, and of the 


garden flowers  Eschscholtzia, Lupin, 
Nemophila, Poppy, Larkspur, Searlet 


Flax, Hollyhock and many varieties of 
Godetia and Clarkia. 


Pentstemon cuttings may be made now, 
or at any other time of the year that 
one can find barren shoots. Do not use 
woody cuttings for the softer wood roots 
more easily. 


Green manures for the garden, rich in 
all the minerals that flowers need, may 
be made by digging in fresh potato tops 
and parings, cabbage, spinach and turnip 
leaves, pea pods, outer lettuce leaves, in 
fact all the superfluous or decaying vege- 
tables that unthinking housewives throw 
into the garbage pail. A better method 
however, is to have a secluded spot in 
the far end of the yard where these vege- 
table leavings may be thrown together 
and mixed with quantities of soil now 
and then, or with a handful of lime at 
intervals to discourage odors and flies, 
and made up into a proper compost. 





Border Lines in the City 


EFORE the general use of lawn- 

mowers and the landscaping of home 
grounds had become the fashion, city lots 
were usually fenced, not for the sake of 
adding beauty, but to keep the drunken 
men stumbling along the streets from 
intruding. As this protection became 
less necessary the fences gradually dis- 
appeared. Then for a time most bound- 
ary lines were left unmarked. Some 
people used clipped hedges—Buckthorn, 
Privet, Locust, Hawthorne. These served 
the purpose, but were rather stiff and 
formal. In the last few years the idea 
of planting the boundary line to add 
beauty to the home grounds has been 
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gradually gaining headway and many 
artistic ideas have been worked out. 

The first one, perhaps, was the using 
of the low-growing Japanese Barberry. 
This is so compact a shrub it needs no 
pruning, so is more graceful than the 
old-time hedges. In Winter, too, its per- 
sistent red berries, add a joyful touch 
of color to a snowy landseape. 
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Peonies and Philos in front of the Jefferson 
County Tubercuiosis Hospital, Watertown, 
| ao 3 Looking toward the Highway. 


Next into favor came Hydrangeas and 
Baby Ramblers, and when people noticed 
the beauty of their blooms they quickly 
evolved other ideas in which color played 
an important part. 

A very effective combination is a row 
of alternating Iris, Peonies and Phlox. 
The Iris is done blooming just as the 
Peonies are at their best and when these 
are faded, the slower-growing Phlox 
spreads out and makes a bank of bloom 
over it all; while the foliage of the 
earlier plants adds mueh to the general 
effect. 

Another lovely hedge is formed by a 
row of Hydrangea paniculata, severely 
pruned back each Fall. About the roots 
is a planting of Petunias. Along each 
edge English Primroses have several 
weeks of bloom early in the Spring, be- 
fore the Petunias show any color. 

Still another border uses Tulips, Peo- 
nies and searlet Geraniums. There is 
just body enough to the early green of 
the Peonies to make a pleasing back- 
ground for the gaudy Tulips. By elip- 
ping the faded blossoms, the Geraniums 
are easily coaxed to bloom the rest of 
the Summer. 

Low-growing Juniper, with red Tulips 
seattered along its length in Spring, and 
bright-red Saliva in Fall is particularly 
effective. In Winter, too, such a hedge 
is a thing of beauty. 

Undoubtedly there are many other 
combinations that would prove equally 
satisfactory. There are a few set rules, 
however;—the background of the hedge- 
row should be perennial, should never 
grow high enough to obstruct the vista 
of the street, and should not be messy. 
Shrubs or plants that spread freely are 
not suitable. 

Minna AntTHONY Common, (Nor. N.Y.) 





Bumblebees and Butterflies are at- 
tracted by color to flowers, while flies 
are guided by odor. 
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Tapestries 
BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


UT of Homerie times comes the 

story of Penelope's faithfulness to 

Ulysses during his twenty years’ 
wanderings. Daily she wove a web and 
nightly she undid the day’s work for she 
would not marry until the web was done 
and so she put off the suitors. This web 
was a robe or tapestry to serve as a 
funeral canopy for Laertes, her hus- 
band’s father. 

In historic times the earliest weaving 
of tapestry is ascribed to the Egyptians. 
The art came into Europe with the Sara- 
eens who, after their defeat by the 
French, remained in the land of their 
conquerors and plied their native arts. 

France and the Southern Netherlands 
are the home of tapestry weaving. Bar- 
onial halls might be grand and imposing, 
but lofty stone-walled floored halls, 
heated by fireplaces only, were drafty 
and eold. To afford protection the walls 
were hung with tapestries. These were 
suspended from iron hooks. Hanging 
loosely and waving in the drafts, they 
looked most realistic for many of these 


early’ tapestries were what are called 
“verdures”’,—foliage and flowers on a 


dull background. Arras is a term asso- 
ciated with these hangings. Arras or 
Abrecht is a city in France noted for the 
manufacture of tapestry in the 14th cen- 
tury. These were of great value, one 
alone equaling the value of a King’s ran- 
som. 

In 1066, the battle of Hastings gave 
England to the Norman, William, the 
Conqueror. The record of the Norman 
Conquest was kept by a series of fifty- 
eight pictures embroidered on a strip of 
ecru. linen seventy-seven vards_ long. 
These pictures show the fortifications, 
weapons and dress of the time. A Latin 
text describes the scenes. This strip is 
accredited to Matilda, the wife of Wil- 
liam, and is the famous Bayeux tapestry. 

In the time of the Crusades in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries the ladies 
whose lords had gone to the East, gath- 
ered in some feudal eastle for protection 
and there embroidered tapestries. The 
monks also made tapestries for the deco- 
ration of their monasteries. The favor- 








Teapots, Lamps and 


ite subjects were the chase, religious 
themes, and figures of the ruling Kings. 
Tapestries were carried by the French 
monarchs in their military campaigns, 
that their tents might be royally fitted 
up, and when there were great religious 
celebrations, or a distinguished visitor 
was to be welcomed to a town, tapestries 
were hung on the outside of buildings 
and over the sides of bridges. 

In the article on Period Furniture, 
Part I, in the FLowErR Grower for July, 
1930, I have alluded to Gothic, Renaiss- 
anee, and Louis XIVth, Regency, Louis 
XVth, and Louis XVIth, styles. Tapes- 
tries are grouped under the same elassifi- 
cation. 

Gothic Tapestries, besides the “ver- 
dures’, show figures of men and animals, 
crude, and with no sense of proportion. 
As they merge into the Renaissance, the 
scenes represented, largely Biblical, show 
more pictorial qualities. The costumes 


are those of the time of the weavers. The 
borders are beautiful, a mingling of 
flowers, fruits, leaves, birds and other 


animals. The colors are numerous and 
perfect. By the 14th century, the dyers 
had gained the mastery of color and in 
the 15th century arrived the brothers 
Gobelin, who brought the art of dyeing 
to perfection. Old Gobelin tapestries 
may be faded, but the Gobelin factory 
employed fourteen thousand shades! 
Especially famous was their searlet. 
Stand in some museum at one end of a 
section given up to displaying old tapes- 
tries, hanging high on walls like in color 
and texture to the walls of ancient 
rastles. Look along the walls for the 
impression of color. It is unrivalled ex- 
cept in some high mountain meadow 
where God has wrought a tapestry in a 
vast flower carpet. 

Henry, the Fourth, of France, founded 
the Gobelin factory by consolidating sev- 
eral smaller tapestry factories and colon- 
ies with the Gobelin’s that all might bene- 
fit by their superior dyes. This was in 
1597. Before this the Gobelin family had 
gained great wealth under royal patron- 
age. The grandson of Henry IVth, 
Louis XIVth, caused the factory to be 
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removed to Paris. The artist LeBrun 
was put in charge of the designs. Pat- 
terns for tapestry weaving were called 


cartoons. The great Raphael himself 
made cartoons for the Flemish weavers 
of Renaissance tapestries. You may 
have seen them in the South Kensington 
Museum in London. Peter’ Paul Rubens 
furnished splendid designs for the Gobe- 
lins in the time of Louis XIVth, showing 
glowing searlet and gold to rival the 
gilded furniture of that time. 

It was the fashion to order large and 
splendid tapestries to present to neigh- 
boring rulers upon visits to or from them 
and on the oceasions of marriage alli- 
ances. Too, the monarchs ordered tapes- 
tries depicting their own movements, not- 
ably military successes, and the rulers and 
aristocracy, sets of tapestries for marri- 
age dower. The famous Cluny tapestries 
are a 15th century example. These are 
the marriage tapestries of “The Lady of 
the Unicorn” and are now preserved in 
the Museum of Cluny. The Paris factory 
of the Gobelins served the monarehs and 
nobles of France until the French Revo- 
lution, when it was destroyed by the mob 
who hated everything associated with the 
aristocracy. It is said they tore the gold 
and silver threads from tapestries, melted 
them and so seeured a medium of 
exchange for food. 

Napoleon revived the works, and today 
tapestries are woven there as in centuries 
gone. It must be understood that all the 
tapestries spoken of in this article are 
hand-loomed or embroidered. The Gobe- 
lin works in 1917 presented the city of 
Philadelphia with a tapestry depicting 
the departures of the American troops 
for France at the time of the World 
War. Of course the patterns were 
changed as furniture styles changed dur- 
ing the Regeney and the reigns of Louis 
XVth and Louis XVIth. Lighter and 
daintier they became, and from wall 
hangings they changed at last to furni- 
ture coverings. Watteau and Boucher 
designed them and we have shepardesses, 
gallants and their ladies, garlands and 
baskets of flowers, medallions, bow knots, 
and the fables of LaFontaine and Aesop. 
After Louis XVth, the borders of the 
wall tapestries became beautiful. 
They were woven in brown and yellows, 
to represent gilded frames. A _ notable 
set of French furniture covered with 
Gobelin tapestry of the period of Louis 
XVth came to America in the 18th cen- 
tury. It was imported by James Beek- 
man for the ballroom of his house built 
in 1763 in New York at the corner of 
First Avenue and Street. 


less 


Fifty-first 











Decanter described in text 
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There are twenty-two pieces in the set. 
Each of the eighteen chairs shows a fable 
of Aesop and the covers of the other 
pieces show hunting and pastoral scenes. 
This historic Beekman house stood until 
1874. 

The Gobelin tapestry is a high warp 
tapestry: That is, the wrap threads run 
vertically and are filled in horizontally, 
not by a thread in a shuttle, but by 
knots tied on the warp threads. A mir- 
ror at the left of the weaver reflects the 
pattern which is back of him. 

From castle to castle in the 14th cen- 
tury, went two artists repairing damaged 
tapestries. Finally they established a 
factory for tapestry manufacture outside 
Aubusson. The factory was later moved 
into the city. Many Flemish weavers 
worked here. The inspiration of Aubus- 
son design was Greek and the story of 
Alexander was often repeated. Later 
Aubusson designs resemble Louis X Vth 
and Louis X VIth Gobelin designs. Some 
of the Aubusson tapestries are low warp: 
That is, the warp is horizontal; the pat- 
tern shows through the warp which is 
filled in vertically with knots. 

Before we leave France, mention 
should be made of a school established in 
Louis XIVth’s time by Mme. de Main- 
tenon for the wives and daughters of men 
killed in the wars. Here they learned 
needlework and the making of tapestries 
as a means of earning a living. This 
morganatic wife of Louis was herself an 
expert needlewoman and spent many 
hours at her tapestry frame. Pieces made 
in this school at St. Cyr, decorate the 
Louis XIVth room at Versailles. 

And how about tapestries in England? 
Up to the beginning of the 17th century, 
most of the many tapestries there, came 
from Flanders. Inspired by foreign pat- 
terns, English noblewomen had long em- 
broidered tapestries, and by the 17th cen- 
tury had become expert. Much of their 
work was exported to the continent. A 
tapestry factory was established at Mort- 
lake in the reign of James I. 1603-1625. 
It was under the royal patronage of 
James I and Charles I, who introduced 
weavers from Flanders. Under the in- 
spiration of the Gobelins, the Mortlake 
factory engaged Francie Clyn or Crane 
to make their designs. All the existing 
cartoons of Raphael were copied by them. 
During the Commonwealth, their looms 
were idle, but after the Restoration, they 
resumed weaving and continued until the 
death of Crane in 1703. This was in the 
reign of Queen Anne and Louis XIV. 

If you look back at the table of dates 
and rulers in the article on Period Furni- 
ture, Part I, you will see that the Geor- 
gian period in England coincides with the 
Regency, the reigns of Louis XV, Louis 
XVI, and the first Empire‘in France. 
The journey of artists and architects to 
the Orient influenced furniture design in 
both countries and consequently the 
designs for coverings for furniture. Chi- 
nese taste is manifest in both England 
and France. 

Inspired by Mortlake and Gobelin pat- 
terns, the English gentlewomen labored 
for years to embroider coverings for the 
lovely chairs of Queen Anne design, and 
for those designed and made by the 
Georgian chair-makers. They worked 
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with about twenty colors on a single mesh 
canvas without stiffening. Such canvas 
had to be stretched tightly on a frame 
and as there was no printed pattern to 
work from we surely must pay tribute 
to their courage and patience in labor 
and virtues displayed in the same kind 
of work on this side of the ocean by 
ladies of the 18th century. Many of the 
beautiful English embroideries, Jacobean, 
Queen Anne, and Georgian, stilll adorn 
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the chairs for which they were made and 
we may see them even in this country in 
the fine shops which specialize in English 
antiques. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Illustration No. 1 shows two old interestin 
teapots, one made by James Dixon & Son an 
the other by Reed and Barton. 

The other picture is of a pair of lamps. 
These were made in three parts, the two upper 
parts being blown and the base moulded. In 
the center is an extra large decanter holding 
nearly a gallon. 





Suggestions on Growing Cacti 


BY ETHELYN 


MONG the most popular plant 
A “fads” in the last few years has 
been that of the Cactus. Yet, in 
spite of their disposition to endure 
neglect and poor soil, all too often they 
are allowed to die, or are thrown out be- 
cause they have failed to prove inter- 
esting. 

Cacti are very grateful plants and 
cheerfully pay for thoughtful care, 
which seems to mean chiefly proper plant- 
ing. Most Cacti are shipped from lime- 
rock sections of the Southwest, and 
usually from a place of long Summers 
to that of much shorter ones, beside be- 
ing in a sense—weeds—and accustomed 
only to the out-of-doors. They are trans- 
planted suddenly to an indoor atmos- 
phere, and naturally it takes some time 
for them to become acclimated and feel 
“at home.” However it is well worth 
the waiting to see them when they start 
making up for the lost time. 

The best favor one may do new Cacti 
is to make sure they are well planted. 
Most of those in shops are in very small 
containers, convenient for handling. For 
permanence I have found that they need 
deeper soil because of the necessity for 
drainage. A container should have quite 
a thick layer of roughage in the bottom, 
bits of broken plant jars, pebbles, or 
sandstone well crumbled. Then a layer 
of old plaster is the best Cactus tonie I 
have found. Usually one can find an old 
building being wrecked or one in a state 
of repair where a small amount of the 
broken plaster will be gladly donated. 
Over such a foundation, garden soil 
mixed with sand will do nicely. The 
plants should be firmly set and thoroughly 
watered. When the soil is entirely dry, 
water again. 

Some dealers say do not water Cacti 
because they are accustomed to desert 
country and do not need water. That 
may be true when they are out-of-doors, 
but by experimenting and losing numerous 
Cacti, I learned that they do need water 
when kept indoors. This is true probably 
because the northern houses are practi- 
eally air tight and the artificial heating 
supplies little or no moisture. Anyhow, 
my own Cacti have grown and thrived 
since I have watered them when the soil 
seemed to be entirely dry. Usually a 
good drenching once a week is about 
right. 

As there are so many interesting mem- 
bers of the Cactus family, one must 
select them according to the place they 
are to occupy. They vary in size from 
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the tiny Mamillaria lasiacantha which 
blooms when it is scarcely half an inch 
in diameter to the great tree Opuntias 
which grow to twenty feet in height 
when wild. 

Cacti divide into four principal genera: 
The Opuntia of which there are about 
sixty; the Echinocactus numbering fifty; 
the Echinocereus, twenty-seven; and the 
Marillaria, eighty-nine. So there is no 
need for monotony in a collection of 
Cacti. 

The Opuntias seem to be the most 
hardy and probably the most satisfactory 
as they make the most rapid and spec- 
tacular growth, and are quite likely to 
bloom, which means that they also will 
fruit, and as the fruit of the common 
ones, the Prickly Pears, are attractive 
in coloring as well as being edible, they 
are doubly desirable. 

Two attractive Echinocactus which are 
showy and unusual, are the Lecontei 
which has long, rather prettily-pinkish 
spines, and the Wislizenii which bears a 
erop of real fish hooks. Both are shaped 
about like a ecabbave, and are delight- 
fully “different.” 

Among the Mamillaria there are many 
pleasing individuals; a few popular ones 
are the Meicantha, Micromeris, Dasya- 
eantha, Tubereulosa and Chlorantha. 
Three satisfactory Echinocereus are 
Rigidissimus, Dasyacanthus and Viridi- 
florus. 

Cacti offer an almost unlimited variety 
in shape, coloring, blossoms and fruit 
as well as in size; and when Cacti have 
come into bloom in a northern garden or 
window, they provide a joy not easily 
forgotten. 





Suggestions for Christmas 


It is not too early to figure on Christ- 
mas gifts for your friends and what bet- 
ter could you do than a subseription to 
THe Frower Grower? If desired, a 
yearly subscription ean be split into two 
subseriptions of six months each at the 
same rate. And if you want the bulbs 
for yourself and a yearly subseription to 
a friend, you can accept the bulb offer 
as per advertising pages. Indeed, the 
yearly subscription can be divided into 
two six months’ subscriptions for two dif- 
ferent flower-loving friends if you see fit. 

And don’t forget that advertisers in 
THe FLower Grower are offering many 
different things which will be suitable as 
gifts for your flower-loving friends. 
Gifts of subscriptions, bulbs, seeds, ete., 
are retained in the memory. 
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BY R. 
“Tm many Strawberry beds are not 


muleched over Winter, to the detri- 

ment of the crop. Strawberries 
can withstand cold very well and. the 
mulch is not intended to keep the plants 
warm but mainly to keep the ground 
around the plants from getting warm— 
from freezing and thawing repeatedly. 

When the soil freezes it expands up- 
ward. This expansion will lift rocks, 
buildings, posts, or anything else that 
does not have its foundation below the 
frost line. The Strawberry plant rests 
in the soil somewhat like a Spider with 
the short stem or crown at the top and 
the roots striking downward. 

Every time the soil under the crown 
freezes it pushes the crown up a little. 
When the soil thaws the crown stays up 
and earth fills in under it. The next 
freeze raises the crown a little more and 
slowly the crown is “jacked” above 
ground and both the crown and the upper 
parts of the roots may be exposed to the 
air. Where the Winters are open, this 
goes on more or less through the season, 
but where snow covers the ground during 
the Winter, heaving may be confined to 
a short period in Spring when the 
ground is bare and the nights are cold, 
while the days are warm enough to thaw 
the surface soil. Obviously a mulch is 
needed most where the Winters are mild. 

Often Strawberry plants that have not 
been mulched look just as good in early 
Spring as those that have been covered. 
But as the soil dries and the air becomes 
drier the plants begin to suffer and if 
there is a drought before harvest time 
the crop may be ruined. More often the 
crop is merely lessened in amount and 
the berries are reduced in size. This may 
take place in the garden without attract- 
ing attention unless there is a mulched 
bed near-by for comparison, but mulch 
half a bed as we have and note the differ- 
ence in the crop. 











A well-mulched Strawberry Bed at harvest time 


A Mulch for the Strawberries 


A. VAN METER 


AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 


A mulch heavy enough to keep the 
ground from freezing would smother the 
plants. Strawberry plants do not become 
dormant like trees but remain green and 
ready to grow when the temperature is 
favorable. They must not be buried so 
deeply as to exclude the air. The muleh 
is to keep the ground frozen, and an inch 
or two of loose material will do that as 
well as six inches. 
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Materials like leaves that mat down to 
form an air-tight cover must be used with 
caution, or the consequent smothering of 
plants may do more damage than heaving 
would have done. Straw is better and 
pine needles are excellent. Coarse grass 
is good if it is cut before the seed ripens. 
Otherwise the bed will be seeded to grass. 
For emergency use any coarse waste 
material from the garden like corn stalks 
or tomato vines will shade the ground 
and afford protection. 


HANDLING THE MULCH 


Strawberries grow late in the Fall 
when the weather is warm, and the mulch 
should not be applied too early. In most 
Northern sections it is satisfactory to 
mulch the bed right after the first sub- 
stantial freezing of the ground. 

If suitable materials are used, it is best 
not to remove them entirely in Spring. 
Leave about an inch of the mulch over 
the rows, merely loosening it so the 
plants will come through. The berries 
will then be borne above the mulch where 
rains cannot splash grit on them. 


Loosen the mulch and if necessary re- 
move a part of it to the space between 
the rows by the time the plants begin to 
grow in Spring. The beginning of 
growth under the mulch is marked by the 
appearance of a light color in the center 
leaves—a distinct fading of the green 
resulting in yellowish center leaves. If 
this goes very far, open the mulch on a 
cloudy day or the hot sun may damage 
the tender foliage. 

Many gardeners could well afford to 
muleh their Strawberries more carefully. 
It takes little heaving to do a lot of dam- 
age to the crop, especially when followed 
by dry weather before the end of the 
harvest season. 





Perennial Garden Crops 


BY R. 
HOME garden is incomplete unless 
A it includes some of the more per- 
manent Vegetable and Small 
Fruits in addition to the regular annual 
Vegetables that are usually planted. A 
bed of Asparagus, several hills of Rhu- 
barb, a few plants of Horse-radish, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Dewberries, Logan Blackberries, Grapes, 
Currants, and Gooseberries, according to 
locality and available space, are valuable 
additions to the home garden. All of the 
above might not thrive in any one local- 
ity or on one type of soil, and care must 
be exercised in making the selection, ac- 
cording to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1242 of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a bulletin which should be in the 
hands of every gardener. 

The products of the Small Fruits and 
the permanent Vegetables of the garden 
are many, and add very greatly to the 
variety of food. Rhubarb pie and sauce 
have just the right tartness and flavor 
that one craves during the first days of 
Spring. Later on, when Strawberries 
are plentiful, a little of the Rhubarb 


canned with the Strawberries adds the 
most delicious flavor and tartness to the 
berries. Currants are considered one of 
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the most desirable Fruits for jelly mak- 
ing, and when thoroughly ripened they 
make an excellent sauce and dessert, es- 
pecially if mixed with Raspberries. 
Jellies, jams, and marmalades in plenty 
can be made from Raspberries, Dew- 
berries, and Blackberries; to say nothing 
of the juices and various products that 
may be made from Grapes. By having 
a collection of the different Small Fruits 
that are adapted to the region, one can 
enjoy a continuous supply of good things 
to eat throughout the greater part of the 
Summer and in addition have an abun- 
dance of preserves for winter use. 
There should be a great revival in the 
planting of Small Fruits and Grapes in 
connection with home gardens, especially 
in sections where home orchards are dy- 
ing out or new ones are not being 
planted. The care of Small Fruits as 
regards spraying and other requirements 
is more simple than that of the Orchard 
Fruits, and the Small Fruits ean be 
grown on a much more limited space. 
When space is available, a section of 
the garden may be set aside for the Per- 
manent Vegetables and the Small Fruits. 
The location of these permanent crops, 
however, should be such that they will 
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not interfere with the plowing of the gar- 
den or the cultivation of the Annual 
Vegetables. In no case should the Small 
Fruits be crowded, and it being best to 
plant a limited number, selecting those 
best adapted to the region. In small gar- 
dens the Asparagus bed may be’ placed in 
one corner or in an offset at the end of 
the garden, and the hills of Rhubarb 
along the side fence, where they will be 
out of the way of general cultivation. 
Sometimes the Rhubarb or Asparagus 1s 
arranged in a sort of row or narrow bed 
across the front of the garden, separating 
the garden proper from the lawn at the 
rear of the house. In large gardens 
everything should be planted in straight 
rows in order to facilitate cultivation. 
Blackberries and Dewberries can often be 
trained upon a fence, and Grapes can be 
grown on an arbor over the garden walk. 

Climatie and soil conditions restrict 
the planting of some of the Vegetables, 
and a number of the Small Fruits, to 
prescribed localities. For example, Rhu- 
barb thrives only in those parts of the 
country where the ground freezes to a 
depth of four inches or more during the 
W inter. 

Generally speaking, Raspberries will 
not stand very hot or dry weather. 
Blackberries can endure hot weather, but 
not hot drying winds. Dewberries are 
grown mostly in the warmer parts of the 
country. In very cold sections the plants 
of these fruits should receive some kind 
of winter protection. Logan  Black- 
berries are grown mainly in the Pacific 
Coast States. Currants and Gooseberries 
do best in a cool climate, but ean stand 
quite warm Summers if they have plenty 
of water. It is not permissible to plant 
Currants and Gooseberries in sections 
where the White Pine is grown, because 
these plants harbor the blister rust, which 
is destructive to white-pine trees. There 
are varieties of Grapes for every section 
where any other fruits are grown. 
Strawberries will grow practically every- 
where. 





Storage in the Garden 


ie the absence of better storage facili- 
ties, an easy way to store a small quan- 
tity of Apples is to put them into barrels 
and place the barrels on their sides in 
the highest, driest spot you ean find in 
the garden, and cover with earth. It 
saves labor in covering if the barrels are 
sunk for a foot or so into the ground. 
Cover the barrels with at least a foot of 
dry litter such as straw or hay and throw 
something over the top to keep the ecover- 
ing from blowing away. Just before the 
ground freezes throw a foot or so of 
earth over the pile, leaving a _ trench 
around the barrels for drainage. If more 
straw and little or no earth are used over 
the doorway, it is much easier to remove 
the Apples in Midwinter. 

This method of storage is just as effee- 
tive today as it was thousands of years 
ago when the Chinese are known to have 
used it, but it is too inconvenient to be in 
widespread use in the twentieth century. 
Many heated cellars have been equipped 
with cold rooms at little expense. Since 
a cold room is easily accessible at any 
time, no matter how stormy the weather 
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or how deep the snow, they are superior 
to any type of outdoor storage. 
However, Apples will keep better in 
the ground than in most cellars, and it is 
worth while to bury a few for spring use 
unless the cellar is an exceptional one. I 
have used the above method very suecess- 
fully on Cabbages, too; when Cabbages 
in the cellar proved to be poor company. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Clean and air the storage house well. 
It is certain to be well-equipped with the 
hold-over spores of decay-producing 
fungi. Expose storage boxes to direct 
sunlight for a while. 


Handle fruit for storage with extreme 
care. Any bruise, or the tiniest break in 
the skin, may form an open door for the 
entranee of deeay organisms. 
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Cane fruits may often be planted w 
advantage in late Fall, but do not wait 
too long. As soon as most of the leaves 
have fallen they may be moved. 


Watch for runways of mice in the or- 
chard. If they are numerous, poison 
them or give the trees some form of 
protection. 


Vines of the European or California 
type Grape should be buried well before 
the ground freezes. They will not stand 
the severe cold of northern Winters. 


Remove grass and weeds from about 
the trunks of shrubs and bushes. They 
invite the attacks of mice during the 
Winter when food becomes searce. 


Winter Pears may be _ stored like 
Apples, in a well-ventilated place that is 
as near a freezing temperature as can be 
obtained. 











x) The Iris 











Irises West and East 
BY VIRGIL N. JOHNSON, (New York) 


N THE May issue there was an article 


on Irises both new and old. The 

trend of the article was a reflection 
on the hardy qualities of the newer va- 
rieties. A quotation was made from Mr. 
William Allen White speaking of the 
new varieties as a poor lot. 

While I am not familiar with the soil 
of Kansas, a friend of mine who is, said 
that the soil in many parts of Kansas 
contains a large proportion of clay. This 
may explain the reason for Mr. White’s 
difficulty in raising the newer varieties. 


For several years I have been raising 
Irises on “made land” in New York City. 
This soil is from exeavations made in 
erecting new buildings. It is almost en- 
tirely clay and packed very hard after 
rain. While some difficulty was experi- 
enced in raising Irises, both new and 
old, in clay soil, there has been little 
difficulty since the soil has been broken 
up with sifted coal ashes or with sand. 
The best results are obtained by mixing 
about half and half for the upper two 
or three inches of the bed. 

There are apparently some varieties 
of Iris, both new and old, which will grow 
in any kind of soil, but unquestionably 
the treatment just described will be ad- 
vantageous to any kind of Iris. The 
reason is BETTER DRAINAGE. 

A friend of mine who had previously 
raised some of the more delicate varieties 
under a coldframe this past vear mixed 
sand in the upper two or three inches 
of his garden using about half sand. He 
then planted Mme. Durrand which is cer- 
tainly one of the most difficult Iris to 
raise in eastern gardens and one which 
he had previously raised only under a 
eoldframe. This Summer I saw this bed 


of Mme. Durrand in full blossom, and 
the plants were vigorous indeed. 


In view of the fact that the newer vari- 
eties are so much larger and more beau- 
tiful than most of the older varieties, it 
seems a pity that the impression should 
grow up that the newer varieties are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to raise. 

Many of the newer varieties I am 
growing on a farm in Rockland County 
where the conditions are not too favor- 
able. I have discovered that without fer- 
tilizer, or without especial care, under 
ordinary field conditions, many of the 
newer varieties thrive just as well as do 
the older varieties. 

If difficulty is experienced in raising 
the newer varieties, is it not worth while 
to take the trouble to prepare some beds 
with ashes or sand so that some of the 
lovers of Irises, otherwise denied of the 
privilege, may have beds of some of the 
wonderful new varieties which undoubt- 
edly so far surpass most of the old? 





Tris Coronation 


A year ago it was said of this Iris 
that it might be a dark horse among the 
vellow Iris and so it has proved to be. 
I traveled hundreds of miles this season 
visiting Iris growers and Iris shows and 
Coronation was praised all along the line. 
This Iris, in my opinion, exeels all yel- 
lows under $25, and is excelled only a 
little by Pleui D’Orr, by being clearer in 
color and taller in growth, but not much 
if any larger flower. 

Coronation has more substance than 
any other yellow Iris and strong stems 
make it the best landscape yellow. 

The shortcoming of Coronation is that 
there is a little darkness at base of falls, 
but this is not noticeable three feet away. 

Coronation was originated by Mr. Irv- 
ing Moore, Monmouth, IIl. 

Farry Garpens, ( Mich.) 
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Sweepstake prize-winning bowl of flowers as described in text. 


How I Won the Sweepstakes Prize 


BY LUCY MADDEN SUTTLES, (Ga.) 


ae 


UST I, or must I not, exhibit in 
the flower show?” This was the 
question that | kept pondering 
in my heart for days before the show 
was held. As I glanced over the garden, 
I became quite aware of my poor pros- 
pects. The best blooms of the season had 
indeed come and gone. My hundreds of 
Tulips bloomed almost a month in ad- 
vanee, and had long since disappeared; 
the German Iris, of which I had many 
varieties, were fast on the wane, though 
there still remained such varieties as 
Cecil Minturn (pink), Queen Caterina 
(orchid purple), Shekinah (yellow) ; and 
the lovely Ambassadeur (reddish purple), 
which comes late, was at its best. I found 
many Japanese Iris that were just be- 
ginning to proclaim their arrival. The 
Larkspur greeted me with a friendly nod, 
as if to say, “I am still here,” and seat- 
tered about over the garden were a few 


other faithful blooms. But did I have 
anything worthy to exhibit? With my 
shortage in like varieties I could not 


afford to make several entries. so I im- 
mediately determined to enter my entire 
contribution as a garden collection — 
mixed varieties. 

Having made this decision, I next be- 
gan to think about the kind of container 
that would be most appropriate. I had 
many baskets but none of them im- 
pressed me for this particular display. 
I finally decided that the type of flowers I 
was forced to choose would show to a 
better advantage in an enormous bowl, 
rather antique in appearance, using in- 
side it a large wire flower holder. 

I knew that it would require many 
blooms to fill this receptacle, so I was 
up quite early the morning of the show 
in order to have plenty of time to cut 


my flowers and study the arrangement of 
them. Having selected a large container, 
I necessarily cut the blooms with un- 
usually long stems. Beginning with a 
huge armful of Iris, both German and 
Japanese types, which | used as a founda- 
tion, I next interspersed with lots of the 
lacy Larkspur, tucking in here and there 
many lovely Columbines and Snap- 
dragons, in the pink and yellow shades, 
some light blue Delphinium, and a few 
very tall Gaillardias of the perennial type. 
Around the edges of the container I 
used some Roses in the pastel shades, 
hardy garden Carnations, and pink Phlox 
drummondi, which were very effective. 

In making the rounds in the garden 
that morning, I discovered two quite per- 
feet Oriental Poppies (Mrs. Perry). 
They seemed to have bloomed for some 
gala oceasion, and though I eut and 
seared them, I was at a quandary to 
know how to classify them; the rules of 
the show specified a class of one or five. 
I did not wish to enter one without the 
other, as they were both splendid speci- 
mens, vet I was terribly afraid that the 
colors might not harmonize with the 
flowers in my varied collection. At the 
last moment, however, just as the judges 
were being ushered in, I had a hunch to 
take a chance on using those apricot 
colored Poppies and I hurredly put them 
in my mixture, placing them on opposite 
sides. As I cast my eyes back for one 
last look, I was quite satisfied with the 
lovely reflection. 

There were many other beautiful ex- 
hibits in the show, but I left my fate in 
the hands of the judges, thinking that I 
had at least made a creditable display. 
Imagine my surprise on returning when 
I spied that I had not only won the blue 
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ribbon with my garden collection but that 
I had also captured the sweepstakes prize 
for having had the best display in the 
show. I was told afterwards, in making 
the decision in my favor, that the Oriental 
Poppies were indeed a deciding factor, 
the judges having considered them very 
difficult to raise to perfection. They also 
were complimentary of my arrangement, 
for being most artistic and impressive. 





‘The Pasque Flower 


HEN March comes roaring in 

like a lion, as so often happens 

here in Central Minnesota, the 
family optimist is sure to remark, “Well 
folks, in three more weeks we'll be pick- 
ing Mayflowers.” And his prophesy usu- 
ally comes true, though in a backward 
season it may be delayed a week. 

We are not speaking of the true May- 
flower, or Trailing Arbutus, which is only 
seldom found in our state. Our subject 
is the Pasque Flower,-Anemone potens. 
This harbinger of Spring may often be 
found pushing its furry buds up on some 
favored bank while snowdrifts are still 
in evidence. It is not unusual for these 
pioneers to be covered with a late snow 
from which they emerge a few days later 
entirely unharmed. 

The Pasque Flower closely resembles 
the Crocus, although the flower is smaller 
with longer and more pointed sepals, not 
petals. To my mind they are more 
desirable, having that elusive charm so 
often lacking in cultivated flowers. The 
color is a purplish-blue while the outside 
of the sepals, as well as the stem, is cov- 
ered with silvery-gray pubescence. In 
the Dakotas this flower is often called 
“Gosling Plant”, and this is a good des- 
eription of the fuzzy little plant. The 
gray buds, nestled close to the ground in 
the dead grass, are diffieut for adult 
eyes to notice. The first flowers have 
very short stems, but as the season ad- 
vances the stems grow longer, the leaves 
making their appearance about the time 
the seeds, with their feathery sails, start 
looking for a new home. Open, grassy 
land is where the Pasque flowers grow. 
Gravelly hillsides are often covered with 
them, and railroad right-of-ways seem 
favored spots, stretching away like long 
flower beds. 

To best enjoy the Pasque Flower you 
must have with you several youngsters. 
Their sharp eyes are looking for the first 
buds and when one is found a small stick 
is placed by it, and woe betide the tres- 
passer. To take the first flower to 
“teacher” is indeed an honor. 

The Pasque Flower is host to myraids 
of tiny insects, which start going in all 
directions when the flowers are picked. 
This objection may be removed by plac- 
ing the eut flowers on the porch or some 
such place for a few moments. The in- 
sects disappear, evidently having fulfilled 
the mission of their brief lives;—to fer- 
tilize the flower. 

Although not our most beautiful wild 
flower, coming as they do on the very 
heels of our severe Winters, I may safely 
say they are our best-loved. 


Amy LAMBERT SNOWBERG, ( Minn.) 
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Editorial Notes 

HAT Mr. Walker says in the 

August issue about: his pet rac- 
coon, takes me back to early childhood 
days, when “Tom” was such a pet: the 
nicest wild animal pet we ever had. My 
memory does not go to the time when he 
came, but I think it was as a baby. Un- 
like Mr. Walker’s Raccoon, Tom had an 
appetite for poultry and his one sin was 
enticing chicks close to his domicile, by 
scattering kernels of corn underneath. 
He would deliberately pick kernels off a 
cob and drop them down as bait. 

The flower garden was at the side of 
the house and was separated from the 
driveway, barn and orchard by a lattice 
fence perhaps five feet high. Tom’s box 
was fastened to this fence, under the 
shade of an Apple tree and not over 
twenty feet from the side porch. He was 
always chained unless some member of 
the family happened to be playing with 
him. It was soon learned that his chain 
must be kept short enough to prevent 
him from reaching near the ground as 
he would watch until one of the feathered 
tribe whether young or old, was greedily 
devouring his corn, then down the lattice 
he would slyly climb and grab the 
unwary chick. 

He had a cute way of rifling one’s 
pockets of corn or other choice morsels 
hidden there; and what a dainty, grace- 
ful “hand” a Raccoon has. I have no 
recollection of his being afraid of 
strangers and he was always gentle. As 
I remember, he finally succumbed to old 
age and left a tender spot in the memory 
of every member of the family. 

Many loved pets have come and gone 
but somehow none seem quite equal to 
those of early childhood. No horse was 
ever so wonderful as “Colonel”, born and 
brought up in the family. High-spirited 
though he was, I have often gone into 
his stall when he was lying down, and 
climbed on his back. I was only a babe 
and knew no fear of our pet, and the 
grown-ups never happened to discover 
me. Perhaps Colonel felt there was a 
special bond between us as we were 
almost twins. Tradition has it that I had 
my first ride on his back when he was but 
a day or two old and I two or three 
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weeks. Anyhow when we had reached 
the advanced age of four or five years he 
always lay perfectly still when I climbed 
around on him. On the road his deter- 
mination was never to let another horse 
pass him. 


Then there was “Wallace”, a beautiful 
Newfoundland with a white collar and 
bosom. We had a miniature harness for 
him, made originally, I believe, for a 
goat, but that was before my day. It 
was as well made and complete as any 
horse’s harness. In Summer there was a 
two-wheeled wagon and for winter a 
broad sled with a fur robe. 


He, too, lived to old age as did also his 
companion, “Lucy”, a blue eow Dog, as 
homely as Wallace. “Wal”, was not 
handsome, but with eyes that would make 
anyone love her. 

At that same period lived “Molly,” a 
much-loved tortoise-shell Cat that reached 
the age limit of her kind and was prob- 
ably many times a great grandmother. 
Except when she had a young family to 
care for, Molly was always claimed as a 
bed fellow by one of the small fry. “It 
is my turn to have Molly to-night,” some- 
one would announce. Needless to say, 
after all were asleep, Molly was returned 
to her own bed. 


What a pity that so many, many chil- 
dren never know the joy and comfort of 
pets. Yes, and the sorrows, for even 
though a few are fortunate enough to 
reach the three score and ten of their 
kind, they soon go and leave their owners 
very lonely. 


Whether a certain act is fine or not, 
depends on conditions. I read in the 
August number, of a Cat in California 
that could support herself and family by 
catching Fish in the bay. Very fine, but 
when the Fish are gold and a Cat picks 
them out of a Lily Pool it’s another story. 
A Cat that takes to fishing in private 
pools becomes a nuisance and one hard 
to combat. Frogs are liable to fall a 
prey to neighbors’ Cats, too; in fact even 
more so than Fish, beeause they like to 
sit on the bank and even to take walks 
(leaps) in the garden. 


Some one asks about “Creeping 
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Charlie.” That is a common name for 
“money plant” or moneywort. Dreer 
lists it as Lysimachia nummularia. For a 
common name besides Moneywort, he 
changes its gender, ealling it Creeping 
Jenny. 

It is a low creeping vine with bright- 
yellow blossoms that made someone in 
the past think of gold coins, hence Money 
Plant or Moneywort. It is creeping all 
right, but who first dubbed it Charlie or 
Jenny is without doubt lost, like millions 
of other things of past ages. 

It has very green foliage and grows 
rapidly, even in shady spots, thus mak- 
ing a good cover where grass will not 
grow, but it must be kept within bounds 
or it becomes a nuisance. 





Useful Hints for October 


()etonee is apt to be an uninterest- 
ing month for garden work. The 
ground is usually dry and hard, not at 
all easy to dig in, and the amateur is 
quite liable to feel; “what’s the use, bet- 
ter let things go until Spring.” Lag- 
gard gardener, brace up, buckle on your 
armor and go to it. All work done now is 
so much elear gain; even to sowing seeds. 
The theory of fall-sowing is being con- 
stantly preached now-a-days. The best way 
to prove its value is to try it out. It is 
Nature’s way and her way is pretty wise. 
Nature is very wasteful of seed; by no 
means all that self-sow “come up”, so do 
not expect 100% results. Probably a 
larger percentage of those carefully sown 
in well-prepared soil and with plenty of 
room, will survive, than when scattered 
hither and yon by the bursting of a pod 
or being wafted by the wind. Under 
such conditions only those lucky enough 
to fall in a good spot will produce plants. 
Annuals ean be in bloom much earlier if 
the seed is sown in October. 


Every weed removed now means one 
less next Spring, and perhaps more, as 
many weed seeds are removed at this time. 
The wise gardener, if blessed with time 
and strength, will never allow a weed to 
reach flowering and seed age. Fortunate 
mortals they who ean achieve such bliss. 


Of course all gardeners know that this 
is the month of spring bulbs, and lately, 
rose dealers are urging the planting of 
new Roses in the Fall. All early-bloom- 
ing perennials can be moved and sep- 
arated this month, the earlier the better. 
Large seedlings may be safely set out 
but small ones had better be left undis- 
turbed until Spring. In this section of 
the country frost is so apt to heave 
newly-set plants out of the ground dur- 
ing the Winter unless they are heavily 
covered with snow and even that goes off 
in early Spring, long before danger of 
severe frost is over. 

Shrubs are becoming dormant now and 
can be safely moved. In fact before 
November, pretty much all contemplated 
changes in the garden can be made so 
that before it is tucked up for the Winter 
it can be in “apple pie order’ for 
Spring and another growing season. 
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If a Lily Pool is being dreamed of, by 
all means construct it now. Do not leave 
all that digging and upset for Spring. 
Everything ean be finished, the cow man- 
ure and soil all in and the planting 
around it done; then when Spring comes 
there will be only the Lilies to plant and 
the garden will not be torn up and untidy 
for half the season. In early Spring one 
has to wait for the ground to dry enough 
to make digging possible and the Water 
Lilies arrive before the pool is ready 
for them. They should be planted early 
to have them in bloom in June. 


Speaking of Pools, if you want to en- 
joy the Water Lilies, be careful not to 
hide them by planting high things around 
the Pool. In some locations they may do 
for a background, but never shut off the 
Pool with them. One has to learn such 
things by experience and observation. 
Also do not crowd the Pool. Plenty of 
clear water space adds greatly to its 
attractiveness. 


This is the month of falling leaves, so 
it is the time to rake up as many as pos- 
sible for the compost heap. If they are 
diseased or infested with insects there 
would of course be danger in saving 
them. Under such conditions some gar- 
deners, if they live out of the city, burn 
the leaves and save the ashes. In the 
city that would not be allowed. 





The Regal Lily From Seed 


[XN February 1928 I purchased a packet 
of seeds of that Lily and soon after- 
ward planted them in a common empty 
cigar box (or rather boxes) using leaf- 
mold soil. I had a shelf in a warm south 
window of my office and in a few days 
tiny shoots commenced to appear. They 
grew rapidly and as soon as weather 
would permit I set them in a carefully 
prepared bed in my garden. Many of 
them lived during that Summer and a 
goodly number survived the Winter, came 
up early in the Spring, and did well dur- 
ing the second Summer. In the Fall I 
had bulbs about as large as a walnut. 

This last Spring the plants were so 
large that I hoped some of them might 
blossom, and sure enough in a few weeks 
tiny buds began to show, and during 
June and July I picked .22 beautiful 
Lilies. Some of them were particularly 
perfect and two of them each measured 
a good eight inches across. Some of the 
plants bore three blossoms but the most 
of them only one each. 

Of course, I am pleased and a little 
proud of my success but it was only 
attained by careful and tireless following 
of directions. I have between 30 and 40 
healthy plants now. 

The Lily bed was prepared as follows: 
Selected a rather low spot in garden, 
good soil, partially shaded, dug out to a 
depth of a little over a foot; put in layer 
of six inches of coarse coal ashes and 
rotted cow manure; four inches of the 
garden soil mixed with sand and gravel; 
eight inches of leaf mold and sand, equal 
parts, to which a moderate portion of 
bone meal has been added. This made 
soil enough to round up the bed and 
assure good drainage. 


Harrie M. Frencu, (Mass.) 
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Flora of Bogs and Swamps 
BY MRS. JOHN E. ZULAUF 


HERE are innumerable plants 

| that prefer wet swampy ground 

for their home, but in this paper 

I will try to tell you of only those which 
are natives of our own country. 

Several of these are insectiverous. 
There is a reason for this. In low, 
marshy land they are unable to get the 
necessary amount of nitrogen and sul- 
phur which all plants require. As a re- 
sult they are forced to carniverous habits. 
They set traps; catch and kill their prey; 
and then eat it. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
carniverous plants is the Venus’s Fly 
Trap, a native of the swamps of North 
Carolina. Another is the dainty little 
Sun-dew. The latter is found in nearly 
every country in the world. It grows in 
small rosettes, close to the ground and 
has exquisite pinkish-violet flowers. Its 
leaves are covered with scarlet hairs and 
at the tip of each of these is a minute 
drop of honey which glistens in the sun, 
hence the name of the plant, Sun-dew. 
There are two common varieties; the 
round-leafed and the narrow-leafed. 

Another insectiverous bog plant with 
which we are all familiar is the Pitcher 
Plant of which there are several species, 
all exceedingly murderous. Of all the 
lands where the Pitcher Plants thrive, 
we find that Borneo is their Paradise. 
There they are as plentiful as our Con- 
volvulus or wild Morning Glory. The 
most beautiful member of this family 
but the least known is the Darlingtonia. 
It grows in the marshes of Mount Shasta 
in California. 


Orchids of course love the lowlands, 
and’ a few of the many species also have 
insectiverous habits. 

Now for the swamp plants that are 
more christian-like in their habits. We 
find the graceful Lady Slipper, Cattails, 
Sweet Flag, Meadow Lily and Painted 
Trillium which abounds in any wet 
woods, Skunk Cabbage, Iris, Forget-me- 
nots, Cardinal Flowers, Pickerel Weed 
with its lovely spikes of blue, Marsh 
Marigold often called “Cowslip”, wild 
Calla and Meadow Rue with its pink, 
white and purple blossoming varieties. 

There are many shrubs that thrive in 
low, marshy regions, such as the Huckle- 
berry, Cranberry, Azalea, Sheep Laurel, 
the Leather Leaf and Bog Rosemary. 
Many of these shrubs have beautiful 
blossoms and exquisite foliage. 

The Gray Birches and Red Maples 
grow sturdily in a bog and have ex- 
tremely thick leaves but do not grow to 
tall slender trees as they would in a dry 
situation. As a matter of fact in the 
midst of all the water they are really suf- 
fering from drought as the amount of 
acid in the bog makes it difficult for them 
to obtain water. 

Then we have many lovely graceful 
Ferns that thrive in lowlands. There 
are several varieties of Shield Ferns, 
Horsetail, Ostrich, Oak, Sensitive, Royal, 
Cinnamon, Virginia Chain and Net- 
veined Chain, and the March Fern. The 
Interrupted Fern is a particularly grace- 
ful one and quite common; noted espe- 
cially for its rich, golden color very late 
in the Autumn. 
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This is “Black,” the Editor’s family Dog for fourteen years. 


“Black” came to us as a waif or a stray, having been picked up at a corner drug 
store in the great city of Minneapolis by my oldest son when he was a youngster. 
“Black” promptly attached himself to the family, and a more faithful friend never 
lived. He made the trip from Minneapolis to New York State and return; and then 
came back East with us when we finally located here in Calcium. 

The scene is on my ancestral home farm, cleared from the wilderness by my great 


grandfather. The farmhouse does not show in the picture. 
the sugaring season as the sap-tank on the bobsled will prove. 


This was taken during 
This is only a part of 


the buildings on the farm, then one of the best equipped farms in the town, and in- 


cidentally one of the most desirable dairy farms in the section. 


Will tell you something 


more about the wonderful “Cold Spring” on the farm at a later date. 
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Fireweed 
BY FRANK C. PELLET 


HAT a glorious heritage is the 
W primeval forest—-Spruce and 

Pine Trees that have stood for 
centuries, their trunks straight and tall, 
their branches swaying gently in the 
breeze. 

So closely are the tops interwoven that 
no sunlight penetrates to the earth be- 
low. Underneath is a deep carpet of 
fallen needles with rotting trunks of old 
Trees that have crashed in storms of days 
gone by. Decayed logs are overgrown 
with Moss and interspersed with luxuri- 
ant Ferns rooted in the moist mulch that 
carpets the ground. 

Quiet and cool is the forest, a haven 
for hunted Animals and tired Men. The 
wind sighing among the branches gives 
forth a soothing sound that offers rest 
for tired nerves and lulls the weary to 


repose. 
Small Birds chirping among the 
branches are so high and distant as 


searcely to be recognized by the curious 
visitor on the ground, Small animals 
find cover and security while larger ones 
feel safe in the depths of the wood. 

In Spring there is a marvelous display 
of Wild Flowers with mating calls of 
Wild Creatures and an occasional ery of 
alarm by some hunted Beast overtaken 
by a hungry seeker after food. Nowhere 
else is to be found the same measure of 
peace and quiet, nowhere such a perfect 
balance of animal and plant life, with 
room for large and small, for Trees and 
Flowers, for Birds and Beasts. 


For untold years Nature has been 
engaged in unfolding this perfect rela- 
tionship and bringing to maturity the 
monarchs of the woodland. 

How quickly all is changed by the 
careless dropping of a burning cigarette 
or lighted match. As Summer advances 
and rains cease, the carpet of needles 
becomes dry as tinder and will burn like 
powder. 

A moment or two the spark smolders 
and then bursts into flame. Quickly the 
fire spreads and soon the quiet forest 
becomes a raging hell, an inferno of 
destruction. Soon the Birds are on the 
wing and the Wild Animals are fleeing 
for their lives. The hungry fire crackles 
among the branches and leaps from tree 
to tree. 

No words can describe the horror of a 
forest on fire. The blaze licks up the 
last vestige of the carpet of dry needles, 
runs up the trunks and plays among the 
branches. On and on it goes up hill and 
down, spreading death and destruction 
where so recently all was beauty and 
peace. 

For days the smoking embers smolder 
until every. vestige of life has been 
destroyed. The charred trunks of the 
tall Trees stand like sentinels of death. 
All is blackness and desolation where so 
recently was !ife and green and peace. 


| HAVE just visited such a scene. Mile 
after mile all was dead and bare and 
desolate. The ground was littered with 
fallen trunks of Trees, gaunt stems of 
others still stood upright awaiting the 
slow process of decay that would finally 
bring them down. All seed upon the 
surface awaiting germination had been 
burned beyond hope of growth. -A deso- 
late scene beyond my power to describe. 

But Nature is a great healer. No 
sooner is there a catastrophe than she 
sets about removing the scars. 

When the fire demon removes the 
forest that she has occupied centuries 
in growing, Mother Nature must put 
something else in its place. 

The first effort is to cover the naked- 
ness of the earth and provide beauty in 
place of ugliness. One of the mysteries 
of the open places is where the seed 
comes from to provide new life and new 
growth for the desolate stretches. 

Soon small green plants begin to ap- 
pear. The Willow-herb, commonly 
called Fireweed because it follows the 
blaze that destroys the forest, soon takes 
possession. Only a few months pass un- 
til the land is again covered with a green 
mantle with gorgeous pink trimmings. 
Only the blackened trunks of once beau- 
tiful trees and partially burned stumps 
serve to remind us of the recent con- 
flagration. 

A wonderful plant is Willow-herb. 
It is found wherever the Evergreen for- 
ests grow from Maine to Oregon, and 
from the Peace River of the North, east- 
ward and westward to both oceans. 
Wherever the threat of fire stands ready 
to remove the woodland, Willow-herb 
stands by to begin the process of restora- 
tion. 

Soon dense masses of the plant, acres, 
yes square miles in extent, greet the eye 
where all has been a blackened desola- 
tion. High as a man’s head will flower 
stalks blaze forth their pink blossoms in 
endless profusion. We find such a wild 
garden as no imagination can picture. 

And then come the Bees, for Willow- 
herb is rich in nectar. The endless 
acres of Flowers offer their riches freely 
to the visitors from the hive and they 
pile up such stores of Honey as delight 
the thrifty Beekeeper. 

There is a happy humming among the 
blossoms as the laden workers gather 
their harvest and hurry home to deposit 
the load and come back for more. Sum- 
mer days are long in the north country 
and Bees work early and late in an effort 
to save all the vast supply of sweets so 
freely set before them. Through their 
assistance Nature is able to secure pol- 
lination of the millions of blossoms of 
Fireweed and the seeds are soon floating 
away on the breeze to replant other 
burned over areas, and to begin else- 
where the process of restoration. 
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And such Honey as the Bees lay up 
as a reward for their labor! Light in 
color, clear as water, and of a flavor to 
delight an epicure. If Nature is 
thwarted in the growing of Trees she 
will at least grow Flowers. If there is 
no shelter or food for Animals there is 
for Bees. 

Soon passing Birds drop seeds of 
Trees, which are sheltered among the 
Fireweed, and ere long a grove again is 
sending its green branches upward to 
the sun. 

Thus, efficiently does Nature repair 
the damage, when carelessness destroys 
her handiwork and thus does she provide 
for her dependent creatures. She is 
never idle and never permanently out- 
witted. 





Fall Notes from Tennessee 


PLANTED seed of the Crape Myrtle 

and got some thirty plants which 
bloomed the second year. The seed came 
from a deep pink one and there were no 
purples near, so I expected the seedlings 
to be pink, but found several shades of 
lavender predominating, with some light 
pink plants, but none like the original. 
It is interesting to have new colors 
spring up. 


Our Summer has been so hot and dry 
that we lost many treasured plants. 
The Dahlias have been a complete fail- 
ure. Many died and those that lived do 
not look as if they ever would be as fine 
as they were in 1929. 


Plant your Hollyhocks in the Fall for 
next year’s bloom. Put them around the 
vegetable garden fence, and out-of-the- 
way places may be beautified with little 
expense or labor. 


Keep on planting Iris. The latest 
bloomer I had was the Kathryn Fryer, 
tall, yellow standards, violet blue falls; 
and it bloomed three weeks after the 
others were gone. The dry hot weather 
had no effect on it. I like to buy Iris 
that are strong growers and give a rapid 
increase. Some of our best ones are slow 
to increase, Opera, Ochracea, Ballerine, 
Flammenschwert, Marsh, Marigold, and 
many others, try our patience before they 
finally reward us with bloom. 


Last Fall I found a fresh growth on the 
perennial Phlox, just before frost, and 
broke off cuttings of Special France, 
Rheinlander, and a white one, just to ex- 
periment with them. Nearly all of the 
cuttings took root and grew and bloomed 
the past Spring. The dry weather killed 
many Phlox. I always contend that the 
dry weather, in this section, does more 
damage than Winter’s cold. 


The 25th of August found a carpet of 
Rose Moss in full bloom, and it is a 
pleasure to note the colors, double and 
single, all shades of red, pink, yellow 
and lavender. Once planted, they reseed 
every year, making a mulch for other 
plants. - 

Mrs. CawtHon, (W. Tenn.) 





Bees bite holes in the base of Honey- 
suckle blooms, stealing sweets, without re- 
paying the flower in fertilizing it. 
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Getting Acquainted With Wild Flowers 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


LMOST every week I have young 
men and women coming to me 
and inquiring of the best way to 

learn the Wild Flowers. There are thou- 
sands of people who feel that they would 
like to become acquainted with the Wild 
Flowers, but who are unwilling to pay 
the price. 

It takes extreme patience, time, per- 
sistence, and frequent adventures into the 
outdoor world to get acquainted with 
N-a-t-u-r-e. It may be likened unto a 
man undertaking to build up a business 
or a profession. When one wishes to 
make the acquaintance of people, he goes 
into the streets or at public meetings 
where he meets them face to face, shakes 
their hands and converses with them. He 
does not go in search of their pictures in 
family albums! 

The same method is the most practical 
in studying Wild Flowers. No flower is 
more easily and permanently recognized 
than it is when observed growing in its 
native haunts. A reliable Wild Flower 
book is a valuable and necessary tool to 
supplement one’s personal acquaintance 
with Flowers, and it is a very convenient 
thing to carry to the fields and wood- 
lands, but it is out of place in the home 
where its contents cannot be put to prac- 
tical use. 

Not merely a single walk, nor two, nor 
a half dozen walks into the haunts of 
Wild Flowers will suffice. On every trip 
the nature lover must meet face to face 
his old floral acquaintances and address 
them by their common names at every 
turn of the path, shake hands with them, 
and talk to them if he feels like it. By 
adding a few new acquaintances on every 
trip and reviewing the names of the old 
ones, will soon give him a long list of 
friendly floral faces. When he has 
acquired a working acquaintance with the 
Wild Flowers, he will find books on bot- 
any of great value and intensely inter- 





esting, but not until he is first on 
speaking terms with the Flowers them- 
selves will their pictures be of much 
value. 

Of course, it is practical to collect 
Wild Flowers when this can be done 
without any danger of reducing the num- 
bers of the rare ones, and carrying the 
specimens to some convenient place 
where the book may be employed in 
assisting one in the identification. But 
it is all worth while. I do not know of 








One must go out and meet the Flowers 
in their native haunts, and only then 
does the flower book become of value 





Go into the Flowers’ native haunts, meet them face to face, shake their 
hands and speak to them, is the best way to make their permanent acquaintance 





anything more satisfying to the buman 
mind and soul than that of knowing the 
Wild Flowers by their correct common 
names about one’s own home. The facet 
is, a person may have a half dozen de- 
grees from the most renowned universi- 
ties and when he goes back home, if he 
does not know the names and faces of 
his floral neighbors, still be an unedu- 
cated person! 





A Cigarette Eater 
FOUND in a package of raisins this 
week hundreds of little hairy-looking 

Worms who had beaten me to the con- 
tents. If I should leave these little 
scamps unmolested long enough, each one 
would develop into a brownish Beetle 
about a tenth of an inch long with the 
Beetle’s customary hard covering. 

I have caught this same small eulprit 
in my rice, figs, ginger, flaxseed meal and 
various other stored products. Despite 
his appetite for such articles, he is fond- 
est of tobacco, especially cigarettes, and 
does not scorn the sight and smell of plug 
tobacco. 

Tobacco, as is commonly known, is 
poisonous when taken internally by man, 
but the little Cigarette Beetle eats and 
grows fat on it! What a stomach it must 


own? The person who suffers from a 
chronic ailment of the stomach can 
seareely refrain from  envying this 


Beetle’s ability to digest such things as 
cayenne pepper and tobacco. 

When you inquire into the habits of 
insects and plants, you will find it diffi- 
eult to fix a standard rule that will apply 
to all creatures. For example, you may 
be justified in stating that tobacco when 
eaten by man will cause death, but for 
the Cigarette Beetle, tobacco is a food 
and not a poison. 

My collection of dried plants some- 
times become a favorite camping ground 
for this Beetle, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether he tackles a poisonous plant 
or not. He seems just as willing to dine 
on poison Hemlock as on dried Rose 
leaves. However, it would be an inter- 
esting experiment to feed him on such 
vile plants as Poison Ivy and note the 
effect it has on his general health! Still 
a mule may dine on Poison Ivy and 
thrive! 

This Beetle becomes such a destructive 
pest at the National herbarium in Wash- 
ington that he is kept under a vigilant 
eye with moth balls to discourage the 
mother Beetle from coming about the 
plants to deposit her eggs. 

Ropert SPARKS WALKER. 





Flower lovers everywhere will be well 
pleased with a subscription to THE 
FLowerR Grower. Note in the adver- 
tising pages that a year’s subscription 
and a collection of bulbs are available 
at low cost. The bulbs can go to one 
person and the subscription ‘to another, 
and the subscription can be divided into 
two parts if desired. Thus the $3.00 
combination offer may make three sepa- 
rate Christmas presents. 

Also please note that the advertising 
columns carry many offers of bulbs, seeds, 
plants, ete., which may solve your Christ- 
mas present problem so far as your 
friends who are interested in gardens 
are concerned. 








Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 


A Red-Eyed Insect Prowler 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Y ite cannot tell just when one of 
them is loitering around, and the 
very minute that you leave an 
overripe Banana or an Apple lying on the 
table, or any fresh fruit into which you 
have sunk your teeth, he is on the job 
almost instantly and will finish the fruit 
for you. These tiny Flies dance about 
your bruised or overripe fruit anywhere 
that you may leave it. 

He shares your parlor, your dining 
room, your pantry or any outdoor place 
where you may leave overripe fruit 
within reach. One of these Red-eyed 
Flies is so small that you might hold five 
hundred or more of them in the palm of 
your hand at one time and they would 
still not be heavy enough for you to sense 
their weight! 

He is known also by such names as 
Vinegar Fly, Sour Fly and Fruit Fly, 
and if you will place one of them under 
the microscope, it is ter: to one that the 
first thing that will attract your atten- 
tion will be his queer red eyes. You may 
be reminded of the proverbial drunken 
sot known as a “red-eyed toper.” 

He is a wonder in the insect world. 
After he and his wife have been settling 
about fruit, vinegar or other sour or 
near-sour stuff, inside of two days it will 
be found to contain many small maggots 
that are observed to be crawling around. 
Inside of six days you may observe tiny 
eocoons scattered about, and then in five 
days later, a new generation of Red- 


eyed Flies are ready to come forth and 
continue the work where their parents 
have left off. 

If you should wish to determine the 
female from the male Fruit Fly, all you 
have to do is to examine their front legs. 
If you find one that has very large “sex 
combs” which is used for cleaning the 
antennae, it is a male Fly. These “sex 
combs” may be used also by the gentle- 
man Fly in his dancing courtship for at- 
tracting the young ladies to make sure 
that they will pay attention to their 
lovers. 

There are more than thirty species of 
these small Flies in North America which 
breed in the juices of decaying fruits, 
vinegar and fruit juices, but the little 
Red-eyed rascal is the common one that 
you are most likely to meet. You may 
sometimes see him in the pickles and in 
the salty brine which makes a good swim- 
ming hole for him, and the sourest kind 
of vinegar is interesting to him, and 
sweet stuff for him to meet! 

The person who squeezes the juice out 
of Apples at the cider mill is a good 
friend of the Red-eyed Fly, for the 
pomace furnishes him an excellent breed- 
ing ground. 

The housewife who is careful not to 
leave any juices exposed to the Red-eyed 
Fly in reach sends him scurrying on to 
the next door neighbor and somewhere 
he is sure to find some overripe fruit 
within his reach. 
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Random Nature Notes 


The Top-minnow is the traffic police- 
man of the brook who takes into his 
custody the Wiggletails as fast as they 
wiggle to the surface. Nature assigns 
him the important task of aiding other 
creatures in holding the Mosquitoes in 
check. 


The saddled-shaped anthers of the 
Maypop (Passiflora incarnata) flower 
are made to fit perfectly over the hairy 
backs of the larger Bumblebees. 


The common Cheese Skipper is an 
expert judge of cheese, and if you choose 
the one he selects, you may rest assured 
that you have the best! 


Flying Squirrels sometimes take up 
their residence in the garret of a country 
home and become a pest from their habits 
of cutting up clothing and bed quilts 
which they employ in their nests. 


“As blind as a Bat” is one of the most 
misleading statements that can be made. 
Any creature that can dart about as 
swiftly and as gracefully after dark as 
a Bat owns the keenest kind of eyes. 


Aside from the Spiders that live in 
caves, each one has four times as many 
eyes as a human being, but if you have 
taken care of your set of two, your eye- 
sight is keener than his! 

The Blackbilled Cuckoo has a black 
bill and red circles about the eyes. 

The Yellowbilled Cuckoo has a yellow 
bill and white thumbnail marks on its 
tail. 





My Favorite Lilies 


BY ERNEST L. LUTZ, (Ind.) 


that the gardener knows is suc- 

cess with Lilies. It has been 
brought to my mind that many who 
are very successful with other kinds 
of flewers, shrink from the very 
thought of planting Lilies, in that, 
generally speaking, they are reputed 
to require very special conditions if 
they are to thrive at all. As a matter 
of fact, many kinds cf Lilies will grow 
nicely under the same conditions that 
satisfy other hardy plants. Failure 
is almost always due to lack of under- 
standing of the nature and require- 
ments of the different species; for, 
really there is no garden so poor in 
soil, or so moist and shady but will 
successfully grow several kinds of 
Lilies. Good drainage must be given 
all Lilies together with some sort of 
herbage through which the young 
shoots may rise to security against the 
unexpected frosts and winds. These 
conditions are always found wherever 
Lilies grow naturally; and should be 
considered when one grows them for 
their beauty in the garden. 

One of the hardiest of Lilies is the 
beautiful Regal Lily (Lilium regale). 
This Lily will thrive and increase in 
a manner to make any flower lover 


Orn of the proudest achievements 


take notice, if it is given an abundance 
of sunshine and planted in a good rich 
soil. It is one of the earliest-blooming 
Lilies; and for this reason combines 
well in June borders of Peonies and 
Iris—all three greatly enhance each 
other’s grace and beauty. The Regal’s 
rich wine-color shadings on the re- 
verse of the petals and the gold shad- 
ings of the throat are very pleasing; 
the center of the flower flushed with 
golden yellow shades to pearly white 
at the outer edges. Truly a Royal 
Lily and worthy of its name. 

The Tiger Lily is very easily grown. 
In its improved form and more vivid 
colorings, it is an added enhancement 
to the summer garden. This Lily will 
thrive in sun or shade and any good 
sweet soil other than limestone. 

The Auratum Lily, the Gold-Banded 
Lily of Japan, is a comparatively easy 
Lily to grow when one knows its re- 
quirements. This Lily was discovered 
on the slope of snow-capped Fuji- 
Yama, growing wild, and untouched 
in all its beauty. They must be 
planted in well-prepared deep holes 
filled with well-drained peat and sandy 
loam. The bulb should be planted at 
least eight inches deep in order to in- 
sure that the upper rooting system is 


well under the ground. Auratum is 
one of the Lilies that in addition to 
the roots that come from the bulb, de- 
velops other roots at the base of the 
stem. This Lily does well amongst 
vegetation; which, while shading the 
lower part of the stem, lets the sun 
shine on the blossoms. In other 
words, to do its noblest, it must be 
given the one-half shade. A surface 
mulching of well-rotted manure, and 
free waterings, are desirable for the 
welfare of the plants. They must be 
mulched every year. 

Lilium elegans lends itself nobly to 
the beauty of its surroundings. There 
are many varieties varying in color 
from pale lemon-yellow to orange- 
brown; and from orange through 
apricot to crimson. They like a sunny 
location. Plant in Fall, or early 
Spring, 8 to 9 inches deep. 

In conclusion, let me urge all who 
love the finest in Nature, to try to 
cultivate the Lily; for what flower can 
compare with its graceful beauty in 
the border or against the dark back- 
ground of trees and shrubs. To look 
upon their beauty one remembers the 


words in the Sonnets: 

“I placed it in the earth—this bulb of mine— 
And from its narrow prison-house of night 

It struggled forth to reach the air and light; 
And, as it rose and blossomed to the sight, 
Its absolute perfection seemed divine!” 


Their petals, frilled and fluted, are 
an inspiration to repay for all the 
labor expended in their culture. 
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Suggestions For Floral Holiday Gifts 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


unique gift cards, either for Christ- 
mas, New Year, Birthdays or Eas- 
ter. A friend has a charming habit of 
putting a few pressed blossoms in her 
letters. The idea carried out still further 
has many interesting possibilities. 
Members of the family, or friends of 
other days who once may have wandered 
beneath your garden trees, sat on the 
mossy bank, loved running over the hill 
to the woods to gather some wild flowers. 
Who maybe used to stand at the orchard 
gate talking, or pushed aside the thick 
vines trailing beyond the casement win- 
dow into the spare bedroom, in order to 
get a better look at the sparkling dew on 
the grass. How they will love to be 
reminded of those precious memories 
when far away from the old friends or 
home. These are the ties that strengthen 
hearts in hours of trials, the golden links 
in a priceless chain of unforgotten joys. 
We all love to revive and refresh our 
memories of the moonbeams that used to 
play between the wind-tossed boughs, or 
the songs of twittering Birds in the early 
morning of our youth, thinking wistfully 
the while of one whose voice is now 
stilled, whose feet are now perhaps walk- 
ing in gardens fairer yet, but where 
our own have never trod. The magic of 
bringing back such precious scenes on the 
sereen of time can be done by any one 
caring enough to painstakingly select 
and then press different flowers and foli- 
age from the garden, pasting them on 
plain visiting or correspondence cards. 
If clever with a pen or brush, some ten- 
der sentiment may be written or painted 
with gold, silver, or any colored ink 
desired. Make up an original rhyme, 
copy a verse, or just jot down some little 
unforgotten thing that comes to mind 
concerning the person to whom the card 
will be sent. Perhaps there was a good 
joke between you two, and your friend 
will love to chuckle over it again. A 
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little thought will bring to mind infinite 
ways and means to create some really 
unusual and individual gift cards. 

Or, it may be that one has been visit- 
ing places famous in some way. The 
folks and friends back home will more 
than treasure a memento if only a leaf 
or flower from a well known place. It 
will have two attractions. That it comes 
from a famous spot, and that you 
thought of your friend when collecting 
such little souvenirs, The flowers you 
see in the photographs accompanying 
these suggestions are from Bethlehem. 
The writer gathered some old Moss 
while walking up famous Tiger Hill, at 
Darjeeling, Northern India, to get a peep 
at Mt. Everest, and intends making many 
such souvenir cards for friends. 

Imagination will discover many ways 
of arranging the pressed flowers. A 
petal of one flower, two or so of another, 
and so on, fill a tiny basket made of a 
few sprigs of pressed brown grasses. 
Maidenhair Ferns press beautifully, and 
the common Geranium petals keep their 
color well and fine to mix with other 
blossoms, such as blue Cornflower, yel- 
low Poppies, Forget-me-nots, Pansies 
and a host of other kinds. Obviously 
thick heavy flowers are not so suitable 
for pressing unless the petals are pulled 
apart. 

Another idea for shut-ins or those 
with a lot of time on hand. Make a 
mural decoration. It can be as elaborate, 
beautiful or simple as your fancy pleases. 
Cut out a design from paper or draw 
first what you want to make—a wood- 
land scene, river or lake, butterflies or 
birds, moonlight, hoarfrost—anything 
you have in mind. Take autumn leaves 
of various tints and shades and paste 
them on. If your piece turns out well 
and you feel proud of it, cover the pic- 
ture with glass, or hang it up just as it 
is and make a new one when it becomes 
dusty or the leaves fall. Bits of broken 
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mirror can be used for little water hints. 
And by the way bits of broken mirror 
can be sewed into silk embroidery which 
will be highly effective and Oriental look- 
ing, especially at night. 

You can also make bags of all kinds 
and descriptions, large and small. Fill 
a set of tiny ones made from lavendar 
colored chiffon, bind the edges or tie the 
bag with narrow satin ribbon to match 
and fill with fragrant seeds of the herb 
Lavendar; inexpensive and proving to 
your friend that you thought enough of 
her to make something with your hands 
instead of running down to a shop and 
buying something without any thought. 
Bags of Hops make acceptable pillows 
for some city friend who finds it difficult 
to get to sleep sometimes. And who 
wouldn’t appreciate a pillow filled with . 
Pine needles smelling of the whole for- 


est. These are gifts suitable to give the 
richest. Money can buy grander looking 


things, but money does not always pay 
for tender thoughtfulness or things from 
the field when the days are bleak and 
bare. 

And when you fix up that Winter 
Bouquet of Immortelles to give away, 
make it a little different from the regu- 
lar bunch of dried flowers. Place in a 
rustic basket, the plainer the better, and 
enhance the whole thing by a big bow 
of wide ribbon at one side of the handle, 
either of contrasting or harmonious color. 
Cheap ribbon will do as well as better 
quality. No need to spend a lot of 
money. Real friends appreciate the 
thought shown more than the price paid. 

If it happens you have very little 
money to spend, but your heart is big, 
you see there are many unique and pretty 
things that can be made, costing next to 
nothing, and which will be in perfeetly 
good taste to give even to the most 
fastidious. 

Now just one more thought. Perhaps 
you cannot afford to spend enough for 
the cost of buying cards to mount the 
pressed flowers on, or to purchase 
material for making bags and pillows. 
This will make you laugh but it is a good 
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idea. Give just plain dirt. I mean it. 
A nice box of rich black leaf mold for 
the city friend who had just been wishing 
she could repot a favorite window plant 
but had no idea how to get the soil. (Of 
course this does not apply to such of 
your town friends who have automobiles 
and ean go to the woods for their own 
dirt, or who could send the plant to a 
florists to repot. But the town is filled 
with more who cannot get out in ma- 
chines than it is with those who can, and 
[ am speaking on behalf of such.) So 
a nice shoe box filled with the rich leaf 
mold, gayly wrapped in bright crepe 
paper, with a sprig of some greens or 
other stuck through the cords solves the 
problem of one gift that had puzzled 
your brains and you will have made some 
little woman happy who loves her few 
little window plants. 

Here’s good luck to all who may find 
some of these suggestions helpful. 





Sueeess with Gloxinias 


FTER several years’ experience in 

successfully raising Gloxinias, I have 
found that no hard and fast rules can 
be followed in their treatment. While 
some of my plants die completely down, 
after blooming, others never do, and their 
capacity for blooms is equal. 

My first plant was started from a leaf 
given me, and since then I have started 
many plants in the same way. 

When a plant is through blooming, cut 
off close to the parent stalk the leaf to 
be used as a starter, place it in a glass 
receptacle, (so growth ean be watched) in 
water, and set in a sunny window. Ina 
few weeks a tiny bulb will form from 
which roots will soon start. Then set 
this new bulb into a four-inch. pot in 
whatever soil your other plants like, and 
it is ready for its first year. 

Keep it as moist as other plants and in 
the same light, until the old leaf dies 
down, then set it out of the strong light, 
where it cannot freeze, and water just 
enough to keep the bulb from drving out. 

In four or five months tiny leaves will 
begin to appear, and then the pot should 
be set where it will get some sun, and 
must be watered more freely, although 
soaking must be guarded against as they 
do not like too much moisture. By eare- 
ful observation you will soon learn the 
required amount of water. 

A bulb started from a leaf in Summer 
will bloom a little the next Spring. 

I keep my Gloxinias in a South win- 
dow until the sun gives too much heat 
for their good, then move them so that 
they get only morning sun. 

It is best not to remove leaves for 
starting from a blooming plant, and 
never from a first year’s growth. 

Whether your plants die down or not, 
treat them as I have explained, because 
all Gloxinias must have this period of 
rest. 

My first plant is now five years old 
and has a bulb three inches in diameter. 
It is in a six-inch pot, and began bloom- 
ing in March. This one dies down every 
year, while another that is four years old 
has never died down, and has now, April 
first, seven stalks bearing thirty buds and 
blossoms. 

Mrs. Vioia F, Ricrarps, (Mass.) 
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Bible Stories 


AMUEL was a little boy who was left 

in a church to help the good old min- 
ister. His mother’s name was Hannah, She 
wanted a baby so badly that she prayed to 
tod to send her a little boy, and she would 
give him to be God’s helper as long as he 
lived. 

When Samuel was just a little fellow he 
must have helped his mother all he could, 
because he helped the kind old minister, 
and he was only a little boy when he 
went to live in the church. Eli was the 
minister’s name. Once each year the 
mother and father came to the church to 
see little Samuel. They missed him at 
home but they knew he was safe and 
happy there. 

One night after the lamps were all put 
out, and Samuel and Eli were in their beds, 
Samuel heard a_ voice call, “Samuel, 
Samuel.” As quickly as could be he 
jumped out of bed and ran in to where 
Eli slept. “Here am I.” 

“T did not call you,” said Eli, so the 
little boy ran back to his bed. The second 
time he heard the voice calling him, He 
ran again to Eli, but Eli said, “I did not 
call you, my son,” but Samuel was so 
sure he had called that Eli thought it must 
have been God who called him, and told 
Samuel to answer, “Here Am I” if he called 
again. 

Soon Samuel heard the voice the third 
time, and he answered, “Here am I, speak 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” God gave 
Samuel a message for Eli and the little boy 
went to the good old minister and told him 
all that God had said. Samuel was a 
happy boy and was like sunshine to old 
Eli. 

Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 





Tales of Cubby Bear 


~ARMER GRAY’S boy, whose name was 
Bobby, was just starting down the path 
driving the cows to pasture. He was whist- 
ling a merry tune as he trudged along in 
his bare feet behind the three cows. The 
sun was shining brightly in the east. 

As Cubby ran along the little path after 
eating his breakfast, his eyes and ears were 
open for sight of adventure. At the sight 
of the cows followed by the barefoot boy, 
Cubby stopped, while his heart went pit-a- 
pat with fear. Just at that moment Bobby 
caught sight of the little Bear. Great was 
his surprise, as he started in pursuit of the 
Bear. Cubby turned and ran as he never 
ran before. Looking back he saw Bobby 
still in pursuit. The cows were forgotten, 
and allowed to graze along the path. 

Poor Cubby was so frightened and wished 
with all of his heart that he had been con- 
tent to stay at home with his Mama and 
other little bears. No, he may never see 
them again. Great tears welled up in his 
eyes as he thought for the first time of 
home. He ran as fast as his legs could 
carry him. Finally, looking back, Cubby 
saw to his great joy that Bobby had given 
up the chase and had returned to his 
cows. 

Cubby did not stop but ran on until 
he could not run another step. His 
breath came in gasps as he sat down be- 
side the path over which he had come on 
his adventure, to rest. All he thought 
about now was to get home to Mama. He 
thought he had enough adventure for one 
time. “I will never leave the dear old 


forest again,” said he to himself as he 
got up and started once more up the path 
toward home. 

Bobby had given up the chase and was 
no where ‘in sight. Little Cubby kept go- 
ing until he came to the edge of the forest 
where the forest and prairie met. There 
was the hollow log where he had spent 
the night, thinking he was going to find 
great adventure on the morrow. He did 
not care to see any more of the prairie. 

When he finally reached his dear, safe, 
old home in the hollow tree, he was greeted 
by his mother and brothers and sisters, 
who wanted to know where he had been. 
He tearfully told all that had happened 
to him since he left home, as he snuggled 
up in his mother’s paws. 

“You were a naughty Bear to run 
away, but I guess you have had punish- 
ment enough,” said his mother. “T’'ll 
never run away again, I’ve had all the ad- 
venture I want,” said Cubby. 

EsTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





The Childhood of Mozart 


OLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 

was born over one hundred and fifty 
years ago. His father was a fine 
musician, a kind, loving father, who 
loved his little son and his sister, Anna. 
While Wolfgang was still a very little 
boy, a friend of the family used to visit 
them often, bringing with him his 
trumpet. The boy loved his big playmate 
and they played games to music. 

When Mozart was three years old, 
the father began to give his little daugh- 
ter, Anna, music lessons on the piano we 
would call it. In those days they played 
the harpsichord. Mozart would stand 
by the instrument and pick out thirds 
for himself. His father was delighted 
and surprised at what his boy could do. 
Soon he began to give him lessons too, 
and the little fellow learned so fast, soon 
he was able to play a piece after prac- 
ticing it only a half hour. 

Father Mozart took his two children 
on a tour to visit the king and then to 
Vienna, to see the Emperor and Em- 
peress. They played before them and 
all who heard them proclaimed them to 
be wonderful musicians. Most children 
would have been frightened to play be- 
fore so many people, but not little 
Mozart. When Wolfgang returned home 
he carried with him as a gift, a violin 
of which he was very proud. Later a 
friend came to see the family who was 
a violinist. The boy begged to be al- 
lowed to play his violin with them. To 
the astonishment of the father, he played 
his part without a single mistake. 

By the time Mozart was only ten years 
old he was considered to be the greatest 
musician in the world. Before he died 
he composed some of the most beautiful 
music that was ever heard. He died 
when only a young man. 


ESTHER HAas, (Kans.) 





The Cat Family 


AT families are somewhat like human 
families. They play together, love each 
other, and have gay times; but sometimes 
they quarrel just like boys and girls do. 


This Cat family that the writer knows con- 
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sists of the mother cat, Ruth, three 
nearly-grown daughters, Tubby, Spotty 
and Betty; and two sons, Tommy and 
Jimmy. 

Tubby, the oldest of the five, is a big 
gray Cat nearly as large as her mother. 
Spotty the second one, is yellow, blue and 
white, a kind of mottled color. She is not 
very big but is sweeter of disposition than 
Tubby. Betty, the youngest, is blue and 
white with just a little yellow. She is 
more timid and lovable than the others. 
Tommy and Jimmy are twins, ’though 
Tommy is larger than his brother. He is 
pure white with a gray tail. There never 
was a more independent cat than Tommy. 
If he wants to be petted all is well, but 
if he does not, you had better look out. 
Jimmy is dark blue with white, in color. 
In disposition he is lovable and likes to be 
petted, but does not want to be picked up. 
If he is, he will struggle most forcibly until 
he is released. 

This Cat family all live together, some 
sleeping under the porch, some in the hay 
barn on the haybales, and some in boxes 
in the feed room. Of course, they all like 
milk to drink. Ruth and all of her family 
are good mousers, but she, Tubby and 
Tommy are perhaps the best. Betty does 
not feel very well so that lets her out 
most of the time. 

Tubby has always been known as the 
“Mole Kitty” because she catches moles. 
At first she seemed to be the only one who 
caught them, but now they all hunt moles 
part of the time, until now there are no 
moles on the place. Their mistress thinks 
they are the best “mole traps” she ever 
saw. 

Ruth catches rats and mice, and used to 
drag them in for the kittens when the fam- 
ily was little. Now she catches them and 
eats them herself. Not all Cats will eat 
rats, but these Cats all seem to like them. 

Next month you will hear some more 
about the Cat Family, and about their 
quarrels. 


EstuHer Haas (Keans.) 





History of Our National Hymn 


While “America” is considered as our 
real National hvmn, the “Star Spangled 
Banner” is becoming more and more recog- 
nized as such. By an act of Congress, this 
has become the official National song of 
the navy. 

The words were written by Francis 
Scott Key, in 1814. He was detained on 
board a British frigate, during the twenty- 
four hours of furious bombardment of Fort 
McHenry. The Stars and Stripes were 
flying over the fort which suggested the 
words to the author. The original tune 
was probably an old English drinking song. 

This song is dear to the hearts of all 
Americans, and is familiar to everyone. 


’ 





Hallowe’en Mask 


Hallowe’en parades are fun but you will 
need masks to wear in your parade. 

For the mask use 6 by 9 inch manila 
paper; white preferably, but any other 
color you wish may be used. Fold to- 
gether the short edges, rounding the lower 
corners. On the crease, cut mouth and 
nose. Cut the eves near the crease. Paste 
or tie strings in the upper corners to tie 
the mask in place. 

You will look like goblins with such 
frightful faces. 





Do not overlook the Chat With the Pub- 
lisher toward the back of this issue. There 
are some suggestions in it which may prove 
interesting as well as useful. 


Flower J 





Queries 


Storage of Gladiolus Corms 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have never found any definite information on 
the subject of storage for Gladiolus bulbs. I grow 
several thousand bulbs each year and try to keep 
them in such shape that I can offer them for sale 
and have them look well enough to hold their own 
compared with those offered by the “big fellows.” 

I have not found a cellar that would bring them 
through until Spring without some roots showing 
a little start, and some varieties always.show con- 
siderable sprouting as well. I would be glad to 
know why this is so, as I never have any rotting 
or molding at all. 

Directions usually say the temperature should 
be about 45 degrees F. Ordinary dwelling house 
cellars used for storage could not be held at that 
temperature. What happens if temperature runs 
higher? And exactly what should be the moisture 
conditions? Most growers say that a reasonably 
dry cellar is necessary. How dry is that? Some 
of the best results I have had were in a cellar 
that had running water over the floor much of the 
time. I have also kept bulbs in a dry place. And 
what about light in the storage room? 


A. W. Howerron, (Ill.) 


Answer :—The questions above pretty 
nearly cover the entire subject of storage 
of Gladiolus corms and introduce some 
pertinent questions which are not com- 
monly asked in this connection. As the 
Editor has had much experience in stor- 
ing Gladiolus bulbs on both a small scale 
at first, and during past years or more, 
on a comparatively large scale, he feels 
qualified to answer these questions in 
some detail and at the same time tell 
about his own methods. 

The first thing that occurs to me is 
what is said about good results when 
water was running over the floor. The 
cellar which I use, 50 by 50 ft., (which 
is in the basement of THE FLOWER 
GROWER office building,) during periods 
of high water or following a considerable 
rain, especially during Winter and 
Spring, has water running over the con- 
crete floor just about as stated. It does 
not stand, as there is good drainage, but 
it seeps in through the joints and keeps 
a considerable part of the floor wet. 
This seems to do no harm except as the 
temperature outside is so warm that 
I cannot keep the windows open, and the 
humidity will get rather high and this 
leads to a tendency .to start roots espe- 
cially if pretty well along toward plant- 
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ing time. Some early varieties may un- 
der these conditions also sprout. 

My experience is, that if a Gladiolus 
bulb “strikes” roots that it does not hurt 
the bulb much, even if the roots are 
broken off before planting. Many ship- 
ments of bulbs from Holland come in 
with long roots on them, and many times 
these are thoroughly dried so that new 
roots are necessary, but the bulb seems 
to have plenty of vitality and little harm 
apparently results. Sprouting however, 
is not desirable if the sprouts get long 
enough to be broken off; as broken 
sprouts mean a setback to the maturity 
of the plant, although a new sprout will 
form or another eye develop. 

It is a sure thing that no house cellar 
with a furnace in it, unless the bulb 
storage is partitioned off, can keep 
Gladiolus bulbs successfully, because the 
temperature will be too high and at the 
same time the air during Winter will 
likely be too dry. Every house attempt- 
ing to store vegetables, or anything else 
in a cold temperature during Winter, 
should have at least a small room par- 
titioned off from the main cellar or the 
heating plant, which storage room should 
have an outside opening to regulate tem- 
perature to some extent. 

While the ideal temperature for Gladi- 
olus bulbs is doubtless from 40 to 45 de- 
grees F. they will store fairly well at a 
temperature somewhat higher than this, 
perhaps up to 55 degrees, but if the 
temperature runs much above that it 
cannot be called successful storage for 
the bulbs. Not only does the high tem- 
perature result in too dry an atmos- 
phere during Winter, but the high tem- 
perature induces the bulb to root or 
sprout before planting time and all 
Gladiolus growers know that even after 
February first there is a great tendency 
for the early varieties to start growth; 
either roots or top growth, or both. 

While it is easy to ask questions on how 
dry the air should be for storage it is 
not so easy to answer. I have personally 
had a large experience in studying hu- 
midity conditions in cold storage, and I 
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should say that the humidity of a bulb 
storage room ought to be about 70 to 80 
per cent with a temperature of 40 to 45 
degrees, but I am quite aware that this 
is Greek to at least nine readers out of 
ten and therefore the expression “ra- 
sonably dry” seems to cover the situa- 
tion. If one wants to go to the expense 
of purchasing an instrument for moist- 
ure testing they may do so, as the Sling 
Psychrometer is used for this purpose, 
and is really quite a simple instrument 
to use. If the air is too dry the floor 
may be sprinkled, but if too moist the 
condition is not so easily remedied, ex- 
cept as it may be done by ventilation to 
the outer air in cold weather. 

On the subject of light for storage 
rooms; it may be said that a room should 
be dark or nearly so. My own storage 
has four windows perhaps half as large 
as ordinary house windows. These win- 
dows are very heavily screened but some 
direct sunlight finds its way into the 
room at times and I make no attempt to 
keep it out. The suggestion is offered 
that a small amount of light is not 
detrimental to bulb storage nor do I 
believe it is any advantage. In fact 
ideal storage conditions would be without 
light. The question of light is quite sec- 
ondary to that of temperature and hu- 
midity. 

It may be suggested further that bulbs 
for storage should be in trays not deeper 
than four inches and with wire screen 
bottoms so that air may circulate 
through the bulbs. The storage of bulbs 
in any considerable bulk means that 
they will accumulate moisture from their 
own evaporation, and this starts a root 
or top growth as above told about. It 
is therefore important that the bulbs 
should be stored in ventilated trays, and 
the trays should be so placed on racks 
or otherwise, that the air can circulate 
through the bulbs. 

My own impression is that the main- 
taining of a temperature below 45 de- 
grees F., is of great importance in pre- 
venting development of disease in the 
bulbs. And while on the subject of dis- 
ease my further suggestion is that much 
of this disease, which may be called noth- 
ing more than ret of various kinds, is 
largely caused by mechanical injury to 
the bulbs during digging, handling or 
cleaning. If a bulb which has been so in- 
jured is stored in a comparatively high 
temperature, under conditions of con- 
siderable moisture especially, many sorts 
of rot or scab may result. 

From the fact that I have been in the 
cold storage business and have studied 
this subject for many years, indeed to 
the extent of having prepared a book of 
800 pages entitled, “Practical Cold 
Storage,” naturally I give-more atten- 
tion to storage conditions than most 
growers and this may account for the 
fact that little disease has developed in 
my stock although I think this has been 
also partly owing to the use of new 
ground to a considerable extent. 

I have attempted to discuss the sub- 
ject of storage at considerable length 
because of the fact that I believe it to 
be very important to the success of com- 
mercial Gladiolus growing and I do not 
believe that most growers understand 
the principles of storage except in a 
rather crude way. 

I stand ready to answer any specific 
questions on this general subject, and I 
am quite aware that what I have said 
above is only a rough outline. 


MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 
FLOWERS FOR SHADE 


On one side of my lot I have plenty of 
shade and would like to have some one tell 
me flowers which will do well in among 
trees where there is shade all or a part of 
the day. 

Mrs. W. H. Wess, (Tex.) 





COST OF BLUEGRASS PLANTING 


Any information regarding the cost of 
preparing land and seeding it to Bluegrass 
will be helpful to me. It seems that in the 
Panhandle of Texas that Bluegrass is the 
best way of taking care of yards or lawns 
for first seeding, and I am therefore inter- 
ested in anything bearing on this subject. 


Wm. H. WemMpLe (Texas) 


BORER INFORMATION WANTED 


Please tell me about the borer in my 
garden. Where does it come from and 
what is its life history? Is it a moth that 
lays the egg in the stalk hatching to a 
borer which does the damage? 

I have found the borer in a corn cob 
where it worked itself in. The only remedy 
I have found is to break off the stalk 
where the borer is located and destroy him. 
This allows the plants to throw out new 
shoots. 

ELIzABETH CoNnRADY, (Ohio) 


VARIETIES FOR SOUTHERN PLANTING 





Some varieties of Irises do much better 
than others in the climate of Galveston, 
Texas, and this is true also of Dahlias and 
probably other things. If some reader will 
give their experience with flowers in 
southern locations it would be helpful to 
others. 

JOHN J. GLENNING, (Tex.) 


POTTING BULBS FOR EASTER BLOOM 


Will some reader tell me something 
about bulbs for Easter flowering? Il 
would like to know when to pot the bulbs, 
what to do with them after potting, and 
when to begin to force them for Easter 
tlowering. 





Mrs. J. C. Stusser, (Ohio) 





IDENTITY OF PLANT 


I have a house plant that flowers in the 
Summer, and the foliage dies down in the 
Fall, to come up again the following 
Spring. The blossom is a beautiful shade 
of blue, and resembles a Morning Glory, 
although smaller. The leaves are a dark 
green, and quite pointed. Is this an Achi- 
menes? The blossoms come at the base 
of the leaves. The plant is a very attrac- 
tive one in bloom. 

HeLen W. GUSHEE, 


WINTERING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Can anyone winter hardy Chrysan- 
themums successfully in N. Y. State? 
If so, what is the right kind of covering 
for same, and how is it to be done? 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N.Y.) 


(Maine) 





FALL-PLANTING OF ROSES 


I wish to invest in some Rose bushes. 
What do my friends of THE FLOWER 
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Grower think of fall-planting? There 
will be 15 new bushes, and I don’t like 
to run a risk. , 

I always cover or bank my Roses with 
dirt in Fall. I have 22 Roses so far. 
Some don’t bloom and never have, so am 
going to put them in exile along a back 
stone wall. 

Mrs. C. B. JoHNSON, (N.Y.) 





WINTERING REGAL LILY BULRLETS 


Will some reader with experience kindly 
advise me the proper way to winter Regal 
Lily bulblets grown from spring-sown 
seeds? I have about 4,000 and I am 
located about 25 miles east of New York 


City. 
Auten C. SmirH, (L. I.) 


FLOWERS TO WITHSTAND JAPANESE BEETLES 


Will some reader kindly suggest a list of 
annual flowers least likely to attract the 
Japanese Beetles which are so damaging 
here-abouts in southern Pennsylvania? 


Mrs. E. S. KNEEDLER, ( Penna.) 


DO TREES ATTRACT LIGHTNING? 


I have about two acres of land and in- 
tend to plant a row of Lombardy Poplars 
about 300 feet long. A friend tells me 
that Poplars attract lightning. Is this a 
fact? Do any trees draw lightning? 

Any ideas on this subject will be useful. 


A. J. Lopes, (Ill.) 


PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOXES 


Through THE Flower GRoweER we would 
like to receive suggestions for colors and 
names of plants to be used for window 
boxes in a southerly exposure, on a brick 
building with large windows. 

Pustic Liprary, (N. H.) 


BLISTER MITE ON CURRANTS 


I will be grateful to someone who can 
tell me how to get rid of Blister Mite on 
Currant Bushes. I have sprayed with 
lime-sulphur in the Spring, seemingly 
without any result. 

Mrs. R. M. Lyons, (Ohio) 





LADY’S SLIPPER AND DOGWOOD FROM SEED 


Can some reader tell me how to grow 
Cypripediums (Lady’s Slipper) from seed? 
The climate where they are to be grown is 
similar to that of New Jersey with natural 
peat bogs and Spruce needle mold 
plentiful. 

Also want the same information about 
white and pink Dogwood, Cornus Florida 
and Florida Rubra. Does the _ pink 
variety come true to seed or is it grafted? 

I shall be grateful for the above in- 
formation. 

IncRA Hanson, (Calif.) 


PRESERVING DAHLIA BLOOM 


We grow large quantities of Dahlias 
and I would like to find a way of keeping 
the bloom for winter-decoration pur- 
poses. Is there a method of waxing or 
any other plan which will preserve the 
flowers successfully in their natural col- 
ors? Any suggestions will be very much 
appreciated. 


Mrs. A. BARNES, (Manitoba) 


PRESERVING SAGO PALM LEAVES 
Would like information in treating the 
leaves of the Sago Palm to keep them 
after they are cut off, if there is any 
such treatment possible. 


Lewis S. OSWALD, (Penna.) 
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Character 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


of the most popular types of small 


Hv in design 6-A-72 we have one 
house plans, that in which there is 


a central stairway, with a long living room 
on one side and kitchen and dining room 
on the other. While the central hallway 
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running from front to back is typically 
Colonial, this requires a wider house and 
can only be had at considerable additional 
expense. Many believe that the convenience 
gained by a full length hallway is not pro- 
ortionate to the added cost, and this house 
1as been designed without it. 

As the stairway in this case is located 
nearly half way back, there is room for 
a generous entrance hall, on either side of 
which plaster archways lead to living and 
dining room. The living room is spacious 
and well lighted, with a handsome Colonial 
fireplace. The long open porch, to which two 
pairs of French doors provide access, is one 
of the pleasantest features, but an enclosed 
sun porch as shown in the sketch below, or 
a sun porch with sleeping porch above, may 
be substituted for it at the back. The 
working drawings give alternate details 
for both. 

The kitchen is exceptionally efficient, in- 
cluding in its equipment generous cupboard 
and drawer space, a built-in seat and pull- 
up table to serve as a breakfast nook, and 
the always welcome broom closet. 

Three comfortable bedrooms and a bath 
make up the second floor, with closets for 
linen and cleaning equipment in addition 
to those in the bedrooms. 

The exterior of this design is not far 
removed from those of our Colonial fore- 
fathers. Effect is gained through the elim- 
ination of unnecessary details, yet not to 
the extent of severity. The beautiful en- 
trance with its wrought iron railing, the 
many-paned windows, and the shutters, 
some of them full length, contribute to the 
pleasing appearance of the house. 

Construction: Brick veneer on wood 
frame, roof of shingles or slate. 

Designed for north or east facing. May 
be reversed for other facings or to take 
advantage of peculiarities of site. 

Lot size: Approximately 50 feet. 

Complete working plans may be obtained 
for this and other designs shown in this 
series. For further information see editor’s 
note. ‘ 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and in- 
dorsed by the department of commerce, United 
States government. Inclose’_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for reply. 





ANSWERS 
DIVIDING LILIUM AURATUM 


In the June issue, William Prosser, 
(N. J.), asks about dividing Auratum 
Lilies. I would say; “Let well enough 
alone.” 

About fourteen years ago, I bought an 
Auratum bulb, which grew well and in a 
few years made quite a clump, one stalk 
growing eight feet high, bearing 25 flowers 
on its stalk. After a few years I dug up 
this clump of Lilies, separated the bulbs, 
and replanted them eight inches deep. 

For some unknown reason I lost all but 
the youngest buib. Again in a few years 
this clump seemed crowded and some of the 
Lily stalks came up pale-looking; that is 
a whitish-green color. 

Again I decided to dig up the bulbs and 
replant. But I was going to do everything 
just so, then I would not lose a bulb. To 
start with these bulbs which had been 
planted eight inches deep had worked down 
to thirteen inches deep. I dug a hole six- 
teen inches deep, filled in about two inches 
of leaf-mold, then a little earth and leaf- 
mold mixed, planted my bulbs thirteen 
inches deep, covered with leaf-mold and 


earth mixed. When the hole was half filled 
I added some well-rotted cow manure and 
finished with the earth I had dug from the 
hole. My luck was no better this time. 
The old bulbs never came up. The young 
bulbs are growing nicely. Some of the 
stalks are a light green color. 

Read an article recently on Japanese 
Iris. The article stated “when Iris leaves 
turned a pale-green they needed acid soil.” 
Possibly that is the trouble with the Lily 
stalks. Am going to feed this soil some- 
thing to make the soil acid, and let the 
clump alone. Each time I dug these Lily 
bulbs the clump was a solid mass of bulbs, 
seemed impossible they could grow, but 
they did, and grew better every year with 
the exception of the pale-green stalks. I 
did my replanting in the Fall after the 
stalks turned brown. 


Mrs, A. R. Rouen, (Conn.) 


LIST OF IRISES RECOMMENDED 

Answering a subscriber in Q. and A. De- 
partment for March: 

Alcazar does not bloom for us and we 
discarded it, and we think Juniata a poor 
bloomer, and it does not have well-colored 
blooms. 


Only a few varieties are outstanding and 
these are as follows: 

Mad. Chereau, old as the hills, but my 
favorite white and blue edge. 

White Knight, pure white 
fragrant. 

Prosper Laugier, brown and rich red. 

Isolene, lilac, and old rose. 

Pallida Delmatica, lavender shades. 

Loreley, yellow and brown. 

Seminole, best red we know. 

Caprice, grape odor and color. 

Rheine Nizve, white and blue falls. 

Sherwin Wright, pure yellow. 

These varieties have behaved well under 
Kansas conditions and we recommend them 
accordingly. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. E. Lentneton, (Kans.) 


and very 








NOT THE SAME 

I notice in the July FLower Grower that 
a correspondent gives a list of several “com- 
mon” names of creeping plants, including 
Moneywort, Ground Ivy, and Jill-over-the- 
ground, which she says are “all names of 
the same plant,” and that they are Lysima- 
chia. Both these statements are mistakes. 
The description she gives applies to Nepeta, 
the Ground Ivy or Jill. The name Lysima- 
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chia belongs to Moneywort which is en- 
tirely different (except that it creeps), hav- 
ing a good-sized round yellow flower. I 
am not sure which of the other local (?) 
names apply to the two entirely different 
genera but both Moneywort and Ground 
Ivy, while very useful in the right places, 
become predatory nuisances if allowed to 
get out of bounds. I used to know a white 
variegated variety of the Nepeta or 
Glechoma used for hanging baskets. 
Gro. W. Wooprvurr, (1a.) 


VALUE OF WOOD ASHES AS FERTILIZER 


William Mowrey asks in the July num- 
her about the value of wood ashes as a 
fertilizer. He omits to state the kind of 
crop he purposes to use it on; whether 
flowers, grain, or vegetables. 

The writer has applied ashes as fertilizer 
for many years on vegetables and field 
corn. The ashes were bought at a saw mill 
where wood was used exclusively in the 
production of steam, and applied to a Pear 
orchard with the best of results. 

Also on a commercial bed of Jonquils, 
and the growth and yield was the best of 
any. 

Wood ashes are rich in phosphorus and 
potash, of a quality far superior to the 
quality sold by the fertilizer companies. 

Don’t throw away wood ashes. Use them 
on the field, the lawn, the flowers; they are 
good wherever placed. 

THEODORE E. Goopricn, (Ill.) 





PLANTS FOR PORCH 


If the subscriber who wants something 
out of the ordinary in a porch tub will try 
the Blue Lily of the Nile (Agapanthus), 
he will have something that will look like 
a million dollars, and something that is too 
rarely seen. Culture of this is simple and 
he can get it from many sources. The root 
action of this plant is so powerful that he 
will have to watch it carefully, as for me 
it has burst the big wooden tubs strongly 
bound with iron when it become too 
crowded. A _ well-grown clump of it in 
bloom is something tHat will stop an auto 
speeding along the highway quicker than 
a fire. Best place to get them will be 
Dreer’s, Philadelphia. 

In my travels in Japan have also seen 
Wistaria multijuga used as a porch plant 
and it was most attractive. 

J. E. ErpmMann, (Wash.) 


JEWEL WEED AS A REMEDY FOR POISON IVY 


In the July issue you asked about Jewel 
Weed and its cure for poison Ivy. 

When my mother was a girl, visiting in 
Vermont, her face was badly poisoned from 
Ivy. A man, part Indian, told her about 
Jewel Weed. Take flowers and leaves, wash 
to a pulp, place wash on poisoned parts 
and cover with a cloth. 

This is cooling and also- relieves. A 
strong infusion can be made from the plant. 
Bathe poisoned parts with infusion. Just 
how the infusion is made I do not know. 
My mother used the wash poultice with 
good results. 


Mrs. A. R. Rovenu, (Conn.) 








LILLIUM AURATUM 


Wm. Prosser (N.J.) asks about Lillium 
Auratum. 

The 15 stems last year indicate that 
there were 15 bulbs by that time and if he 
is very anxious to increase the number they 
can be dug up, when dormant, and sep- 
arated, though it sets them back some to 
move them. On digging, he will probably 
find quite a number of small bulbs formed 
along the stems and these may be set out 
as the first bulbs. Any loose scales that 
come off in handling may be planted in 


sand, ¥% inch deep and kept slightly damp. 
Sometimes one scale will produce several 
bublets. 

Experts sometimes shell off as many as 
half the scales from the bulbs and plant 
them, laying them on their sides, cup up 
and covering with sand to sprout. On some 
varieties they pull the stems out, after 
blooming, and heel them in great beds, 
where one stem will make as many as @ 
dozen small bublets by frost. 

We regard the L. Auratum platyphyllum 
as the finest of all Lilies. It has all the 
qualities of the Auratum and is so much 
larger and showier. We have had the 
blooms to measure 13 inches across with- 
out spreading the petals. Stretched to 
their full length, they measured 16 inches 
from tip to tip. 

C. E. Preas, (Fla.) 





IDENTITY OF SPIREA 


The plant described by Mrs. McKee, 
(Ohio,) in THe Frower Grower for Au- 
gust, page 421, is undoubtedly Spirea 
filipendula flore plena. This is a valuable 
thing that should be seen oftener in gar- 
dens, as it is highly ornamental whether 
in flower or not. Also it is entirely hardy 
and easily increased by division. 


W. E. Bontracer, (Ohio) 





PLANT DROPPING BUDS 


Answering Mrs. Elliott: 

There is some reason why your Gerani- 
ums drop their buds. A Geranium potted 
in good soil with drainage, and not watered 
to death, will in a few weeks start growth, 
and soon will be in bloom. They need lots 
of sun. Perhaps they have poor drainage. 
Plants do not like to be drowned. Ger- 
aniums and Sultanas are both very easy 
to care for and will soon repay you in 
bloom for all your trouble in caring for 
them. 


Mrs. H. McKeer, (Ohio) 





“STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM VINE” 


Answering Mrs. J. M. Garland: 

The plant she describes is Campanula 
isophylla, often wrongly-called “Star-of- 
Bethlehem Vine.” It is grown as a house 
plant and especially for hanging baskets. 
The plant has been much discussed in 
floral magazines during the past few years. 


Mrs. G. S. WAmMpPLeER, (Ind.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE 


Answering Mrs. McKee, (Ohio) who 
requested right name for above: 

In L. H. Bailey’s American Horticul- 
ture, the popular name is Lysimachia 
nummularia. 

Creeping Charlie; a children’s name 
for the fragrant little blue-flowered 
weed. Malva rotundifolia, which bears 
the “Cheeses” dear to boyhood’s memory. 
The name is hardly dignified enough for 
most botanies. 

This name is sometimes applied to 
Lysimachia nummularia. 


JOHN Hi1Lcoer, (Ill.) 


NAME OF PLANT WANTED 


L. Sundulin, (Ill.) wants to know 
name of plant which he thinks is a Blue 
Morning Glory. Possibly it is Blue 
Moon Flower. They are of the size he 
describes, and bloom during daytime. 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford:— 
The Juneberry tree is known as 
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Amelanchier canadensis or by the more 
common names of Shad Bush and Serv- 
ice Berry. It may be purchased from 
a number of Eastern nurseries, It is 
claimed that the wood of this tree is 
stronger and stiffer than White Oak. 


M. E. YOUNKEN, (Penna.) 


NATIVE NORTHERN PLANTS 


Answering Gladys S. Martin, (Vt.) 
November issue: 

Asclepias tuberosa likes a dry and 
sandy soil. It is a native of central 
Ontario, and should do well in Vermont. 

Lobelia cardinalis is also native here 
and should behave well in Vermont. It 
should be planted near moisture but not 
with wet feet. 

J. N., (Ont.) 


HANDLING AMARYLLIS SEEDLINGS 


Answering Annie Arnold, (W. Va.): 

Amaryllis seedlings should be pricked 
out into 2” pots and grown along in a 
soil mixture having plenty of sand in it. 
Probably they will not flower until the 
third year. They are likely to vary 
considerably from the parent plant. 


S. F. BARTHOLOMEW, ( Mich.) 


PLANTS FOR A SHADY PLACE 


Answering Mrs. C. De F. Hoxie, 
(N.Y.) :— 

The following Lilies will do well in a 
shady place: Burbanki, Canadense, 
Carniolicum, Pardalinum, Parryi, Phil- 
adelphicum and Superbum. The beds 
should be made up of peat and leaf- 
mold, or leaf-mold only,—no lime must 


be used. 
A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 


JAPAN HONEYSUCKLE 


Answering C. R. Hardy, (Ga.): 

The name of Honeysuckle desired in 
July issue page 368 may be the Japan 
Honeysuckle (Morrowi). This is a very 
attractive landscape shrub, with dense 
foliage and wide spreading branches. It 
has creamy-white flowers early in the 
season, followed by a wealth of crimson 
berries in July or August. It is a 
favorite with landscape men. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


NARCISSI,—JON QUILS,— DAFFODILS? 


Answering inquiry of J. J. Bliss, 
(Ohio) April issue: 

Narcissi and Daffodils are general 
terms for all this family of bulbous 
plants; though most people call those 
with short trumpets Narcissi, and those 
with long trumpets Daffodils. The true 
Jonquils are a small flowering Narcissus 
of bright golden color and very fragrant. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


SQUASH BUGS 


Answering Mrs. H. H. Williams, 
(Ohio): 

For bugs on squash vines or the black 
Beetles on Asters, use one of the new 
commercial pyrethrum sprays, which not 
only is effective in killing these pests 
but also repels them from attacking the 
plants. The old-fashioned insect powder 
was a pyrethrum product, but the last 
few years has seen this great insecticide 
put up in liquid form, and these are 
efficient sprays for all-around garden 
purposes. 


J. A. VAN KLEEcK, (Ohio) 
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CONDITIONS FOR YUCCA 


Answering Edgar L. Craggs, (Sask.) : 
Yucca must have full sun, and soil 
well-drained to be at its best. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


ASTILBE EASY TO GROW 


Mrs. Carrie Gilmore will find Astilbe 
plants easy to grow in rich light soil in 
a shady place. They last for many 
years. 

MARGARET MoNcuRE, (Va.) 


ANTS ON PEONY BUDS 


Answering Mrs. L. Wagner, (Wis.): 

Ants do no harm to Peony buds. You 
have probably noticed drops of a sticky 
sweet substance that exudes from the 
buds while they are developing. That is 
what the Ants are after and their 
getting it will not harm the plant. I 
have grown Peonies commercially and 
have made sure of this point. 


S. F. BARTHOLOMEW, (Mich.) 


YUCCA FROM SEED 


Answering request by Mrs. 
Davis in recent issue: 

Sow seeds soon as ripe in good light 
soil in full sun. Cover with an inch of 
straw and keep moist. Seedlings will 
grow through the straw in late Autumn. 


M. T. O., (Va.) 


Py. i. 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford, November 
issue: 

Juneberry is also known as Shadbush 
or Service Berry. It is still to be found 
blooming first among our native trees, 
at a time when the Shad come up the 
river, hence that name. I have looked 
through several catalogues and found 
only one had it, under the name of 
Amelanchier canadensis, its botanical 
name. 

Ciara C. Hoop, (Ohio) 





PLANT-GROWING SUGGESTION 


Page 370, July 1930 FLOwER GROWER: 

Why is it that one person’s Banana and 
Dracaena plants do well when the pots in 
which they are growing stand in shallow 
water, and another person’s do badly when 
treated the same way? 

My guess would be that the soil in the 
pots in the former case is light and friable 
and porous, and will not become heavy, 
no matter how wet, and that the soil used 
b; the second person becomes soggy when 
wet. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, {Mo.) 


AMARYLLIS CULTURE IN FLORIDA 





I want to answer some questions about 
Amaryllis bulbs. Possibly we may be of 
help to someone about growing the bulbs. 

We have many varieties of this wonder- 
ful plant, from the older sorts like the 
Equestra, Johnsonii to the newer hybrids, 
ranging in color from pure white to the 
deepest reds and various shades, and in size 
up to the largest dinner plates. 

Nearly all flower lovers in this section 
has his or her bed of “Easter Lilies,” 
(Johnsonii), and they are as easily grown 
as onions, and require about the same care 
in this section. 

We are growing the “Mead” hybrids, 
under contract, for the Southern Bulb 
Association, and they forbid the use of 
chicken manure as fertilizer and recom- 
mend pulverized goat manure or sheep 
manure, nitrate of soda, and a 5-5-5 chem- 
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ical formula. To bring mature plants into 
bloom, they recommend 4 ounces of nitrate 
of soda per plant. This seems to me an 
excess of soda for one application and so 
1 am putting it on in “broken doses” of 2 
ounces, applied two weeks apart. 


Then we are using liquid manure every 
two weeks, on the young seedlings to push 
them along. This is prepared by filling a 
barrel about one-third full of fresh cow 
manure and then filling barrel to the top 
with water and let stand two weeks before 
using, keeping the mixture stirred every 
few days. Then the liquid is dipped off 
and strained if it is to be used through a 
sprinkler, or it may be poured on with a 
long-handled dipper, if one has only a 
limited number of plants. On a larger 
scale, we use a sprinkler with the “rose” 
removed and just walk along the rows, 
pouring the liquid as we walk. 

After the rows are treated, clear water 
is sprinkled on to rinse the fertilizer off 
the foliage. Then when the surface is 
about dry, we go over the rows with a 
hand cultivator, preferably with wire teeth, 
to loosen up the surface. This makes them 
grow like weeds and it is claimed that they 
will bloom in 18 months from the seed. 
But our experience is that it takes about 
three years or more, under ordinary care. 


C. E. Prieas, ( Fla.) 


REMEDY FOR CONTROL OF SOW BUGS 


Answering Mrs. E. (Ohio, ) 
page 369, July issue: 

Sow Bugs harbor in moist places. They 
are easily trapped by laying boards down 
on the ground, under which they gather to 
spend the day. A few days drenching with 
scalding water will soon make a difference 
in their numbers. They can also be 
poisoned by scattering at night a bait made 


R. Simon, 





of Paris green stirred into moistened corn 
meal. 
BENJAMIN C. 


AUTEN, (Mo.) 





TREES COLOR SWAMP 


One article inquires the cause of red 
swamp water in Louisiana. I only know 
that water in all Cypress swamps gets a 
reddish tint, seemingly harmless to fish or 
animal life. Lake Drummond in Dismal 
Swamp is red, and the natives call it “Jun- 
iper Water,” the Cypress being known 
locally as “Juniper.” 

Jos, ScuMipT, (Va.) 


BLIGHT ON HARDY PHLOX 


Answering Isabelle B. Lange, (Conn.) : 

The drying condition of your Phlox is 
caused by Red Spider. Sprinkle some wood 
ashes around the roots and dust the leaves 
with sulphur. When watering do not wet 
the leaves any more than necessary. 


Haroip T. SuHeers, (Conn.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE 


Creeping Charlie is called Moneywort, 
and also Creeping Jenny, and the scientific 
name is Lysimachia nummularia. 

Mrs. H. C. Scrurtron, (Calif.) 


JUNEBERRY OR SERVICE TREE 


This is listed as Amalenchier in Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia and the inquirer will find it in 
catalogues under that name. 

Sarbus domestica is also called Service 
Tree in Bailey’s. 


Mrs. H. C. Scrutrron, (Calif.) 


IRISES FROM SEED 


Page 370, July 1930 FLrowrerr Gower: 
In growing Irises from seed, success is 
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much better assured if the seed are planted 

as soon as ripe, before the shell has hard- 

ened—the same as with Peonies. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


SUCCESS WITH AMARYLLIS 


In the June issue information is asked 
on Amaryllis. Experience is the one way 
to get information. I enclose a photograph 
taken in August 1929 which shows the 
plant as grown outside all the year round 











in the situation shown by the photograph. 
This is on the grounds of Mrs. F. C. Dun- 
lop, Minneapolis, Minn. This year we are 
looking forward and expecting equally good 
results. When this Lily comes through the 
hard, cold and long Winters of Minneapolis 
without special care it seems that it should 
be hardy most anywhere. I do not know 
of any other person in this vicinity who 
has this Lily outside all the year round but 
quite a few have them in their homes, and 
have them in bloom twice each year with- 
out much trouble. 


GEORGE Moss, ( Minn.) 





REMEDY FOR CONTROL OF SOW BUGS 


Answering Mrs. E. R. Simon, (Ohio) 
July issue: 

Your garden must be very wet to harbor 
Sow Bugs, which are usually found in a 
cellar or stagnant wet ground. I would 
suggest wood ashes or lime, and better 
drainage. Your flowers will not do well in 
soil that will harbor Sow Bugs. 


Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio) 


GRAPES FROM CUTTINGS 


Answering Wm. Mowry, (Pa.,) April 
issue: 

Grape cuttings should be of the pre- 
vious season’s growth and have three 
eyes each. Set deeply, covering the two 
lower eyes with heavy or sandy soil that 
does not dry out easily. Mulch with 
straw or leaves to conserve moisture 
and to protect from hot sun. 

MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Classified Advertising Section of this 
magazine has been in existence only a few 
months but has already proved its great 
value, not only to advertisers but to readers. 
The Classified Department makes a_ useful 
Buyer’s Directory of garden materials of all 
kinds, and every month in the year some real 
bargains may be found therein. 


NOT TOO EARLY TO CONSIDER CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


A year’s pubserietien to THE FLOWER 
Grower is about the best present you can 
give a ge Be | friend, but you can add 
to the value of this present by including the 
Bulbs or Irises, as per combination offers, 
at $3.00. (See advertising pages.) If de- 
sired, the bulbs may be sent to one person 
and the subscription to another; and a year’s 
subscription can be divided into two six 
months’ subscriptions without additional cost. 
Do not procrastinate on Christmas presents. 
It won’t be long now. 


COMPARISONS PROVE FACTS 


Readers will the better appreciate THE 
FLOWER GROWER by putting any one issue 
of this magazine against any two issues of 
any other magazine or magazines, comparing 
the facts and information on subjects in 
which the reader is individually interested. 
Any reader will at once see the comparative 
value of THe FLOWER GROWER when it comes 
to actual things which are worthwhile ;—a 
well-balanced collection of interesting, help- 
ful, and really inspirational literature. Boost 
THH FLOWER GROWER as occasion offers. I 
am dependent on my friends for this service. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


I can furnish indexes for the last calendar 
year and for any other year of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, or its predecessor, THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, back to 1914. Ten cents 
in stamps will bring the index for any year. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


My many friends among the commercial 
rowers of bulbs, seeds, nursery stock, etc., 
ave accomplished an important work in the 
service of this magazine and indirectly a serv- 
ice for themselves, and directly for their 
customers, by boosting THr FLOWER GROWER 
in various ways. Some solicit and forward 
subscriptions; others make mention of THE 
FLOWER GROWER in their catalogues or printed 
matter; and still others send names for sam- 
ple copies. Many also use the subscription 
coupons with their circular matter and 
catalogue. 

I have a very large number of professional 
florists, enone gardeners, and commercial 
growers generally, on my regular subscription 
list, and they are a most appreciative class 
of readers. 


NEWSSTANDS CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 


Beginning with this October issue, a larger 
distribution of this magazine is being made to 
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the newsstands and y ! newsstand sales have 
increased very largely in the few years during 
which it has been on sale. Not all news- 
stands now gouty Tue FLowerR GRowse, but 
all newsstands should, and readers can do an 
important and valuable service to this maga- 
zine and to their neighborhood, by asking 
their favorite newsstand to carry THE FLOWER 
Grower. Recommend it to your newsdealer 
and ask him to try a few copies. 


KIND WORDS FROM MY FRIENDS 


Readers repeatedly write me of the great 
satisfaction they are getting from THB 
FLower Grower, and the column “Our Maga- 
zine,” which is carried each month, represents 
only a small fraction of the total number of 
appreciative letters received. This magazine 
is performing a useful mission and doing an 
important educational work besides _ telling 
about flowers and gardening, and it deserves 
the assistance of anyone interested in better 
living and a better outlook on life. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I have repeatedly advised readers to use the 
long-time subscription rate as a saving not 
only to themselves but to the publisher. The 
expiring subscription list is always a worry 
to any publisher and the expense of taking a 
name off the list and putting it back on is 
large. Readers should think this over and in 
renewing should subscribe for at least three 
years, or better yet, for five years for $6.00. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


Calling these calendars is probably a 
misnomer because the little calendar pad is a 
very small feature of the screen itself. They 
are offered as Subscription Rewards. See 
page advertisement.) The usefulness of these 
screens is not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. The pads can be removed and 
a calendar pad of any year substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side 
of the room. 


SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIPNDS 


Names with complete addresses sent for 
sample copies get | careful attention in 
this office, and each sample is accompanied 
by a circular letter in a sealed envelope so 
that the sample is not likely to be overlooked. 
Sample copies sent out in this way bring a 
large proportion of permanent subscribers and 
readers, and friends of THm FLOWER GROWER 
should keep in mind at all times that they are 
under obligation to boost the magazine as 
occasion offers, and that they can do a real 
service to their friends at the same time. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

It is probable that THe FLower GROWER 
has a very much anger library subscription 
list than any other horticultural, gardening 
or outdoor magazine. But this is quite 
natural because no magazine has such a well- 
balanced collection of really worthwhile liter- 
ature on subjects interesting to the average 
person. If your library is not supplied, tell 
your librarian about it or write me and I will 
send sample copies from this office. 


Mapison Cooper. 





Classified Advertising Section 











RATE {2%2¢ PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
Or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 








PLANT GIFT BOWL for your Xmas gift. Mixed Cactus 
and succulents, $2.00 doz. Bowls all sizes, 25c to $1.50. 
Illustrated Catalogue of 50@ kinds, 250. McCabe Cactus 
Gardens, Rt. 3. San Diego, Calif. 





CACTUS—AN EVERGREEN—Can transplant in all sea- 
sons. For yards, rock gardens, and pots. 14 different 
varieties.—Selected blooming size—20 Cactus postpaid 
$3.00 on delivery. 100 assorted $7.00 F. O. B. = 
with names and _ information.—500 asserted $30.00. 
Average weight 50 Ibs. per hundred. C. J, Brooks, 
Allamoore, Texas. 

















Bulbs 





BULBS DIRECT from responsible grower assure suc- 
cess. Sample package—16 named varieties, all classes, 
post paid, $1.00. Tulip Grange, Bow, Washington 





UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS—Fifty easily grown kinds: 
Eremurus, Chionodoxa, Lily, Colchicum, Tree Peony, 
Fritillaria, Tulip, Spanish Iris, Camassia, etc. Sow 
hardy bulb seeds now. Catalog free. Rex Pearce, 
Merchantville, New Jersey. 

BULB COLLECTION—12 each: Allium, Brodiaea, Cala- 
chortus, Spanish Iris, Narcissus and Tulips. $2.25 
Postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 








TWENTY GRAPE HYACINTHS, Ten Scillas, Ten Nar- 
cissus, Ten Daffodils, Five Regal Lilies, Five Tiger 
Lilies, Five Elegans Lilies, Eighteen mixed Tulips, 
Eight Paper White Narcissus, Ten small white Hya- 
cinths, Twenty Star of Bethlehem bulbs, Eight Ranun- 
culus, Ten Freesias, white or mixed, Eight Spanish or 
Dutch Iris, Six English Iris, Four Monkshood or 
Twelve Delphiniums, 50 cents. Any six items for $2.50. 
Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 





BULBS—Narcissus, large and small planting sizes. No 
better bulbs grown, Lilies, s, Tulips and perennials. 
Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash. R. 4. 








Cacti 


CACTUS AND DESERT PLANTS, can be shipped any 
time of year. Write for catalogue. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Van Horn, Texas. 





Delphiniums 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS — _ Immense 
Spirelike Blooms, Photos on request. F. Dean, 143 
Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 


Gladioli 


CLOSING OUT GLAD SALE—Bulbs—Bulblets. Golden 
Frills, Byron Smith, Joe Coleman, Kunderd’s Yellow 
Wonder, Giant White, Laverne, Fastidious, Gold Eagle, 
Shaylor, Mary Pickford, ete. Tell us your n . 
Bargain prices) Common orders or job-lot. Kennison 
Gladioli Farm, Lyman, Miss. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES of Gladiolus bulbs and seeds. 
Also seeds of other bulbs. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, 
Campbell, Calif. 

BURD’S NEW GLADIGLUS CATALOG is ready to mail, 
describing new and late creations at reasonable ices. 
Better send now for it. Howard Burd, Washington, N. J. 
GLADIOLUS. Proven varieties only. Delphinium seeds 
from fine plants. Regal Lily Bulbs. A. J. Riddle, Box 
667, Asheville, N. C. 

GLAD FANS EVERYWHERE! Our interesting list of 
Pedigreed crosses, many blues; sent free. Novelty Gladio- 
lus ens, Menle Park, Calif. 





























FOR FALL LIST SHOWING Winged Victory, Director, 
Hercules, Inspiration, Point Twain, General Canby, Ohio 
State, Helen Jacobs, La Paloma, and 200 other choice 
Glads. Send postal to Erwin Schroder Gardens, Bet- 
tendorf, lowa. 
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ANNUAL ONE DOLLAR SALE GLAD BULBLETS. 12 
Aida, } a Dream, 50 Betty Nuthall, 
ois 15 Helen Jacobs, 10 Hine- 
125 Marmora, 5 Mammoth 
80 100 Pfitzer’s Triumph, 
* ae. 100 Ruffled Gold, 20 Salbach’s Pink, 
100 Veilchenbiaw, each one dollar, eleven for ten dollars. 
Get our complete list. Scofields, 1850 E. Alder St., 
Portland, Oregon. 
BULBLET SPECIALS—30 Afiame, 30 Ruffled Gold, 100 
Apricot Glow, 25 Betty Nuthall, 7 Helen Jacobs, 5 La 
Paloma, 50 Marmora, 5 Winged Victory, 2 Mother Ma- 
chree, 10 Tobersun, 5 Hinemoa, 24 Oriental Siik. 
Each item, fifty cents, amy six. $250. Entire Lot, 








$4.50. Erwin Schroder Gardens, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
) Ms BULBS from 25 named varieties Gladioli 
Mixture 100 bulbs, $3.00 cash. Whiting’s Gar- 


—_ Rochester, Minn. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—We are moving our Gardens this 
Fall and will pay you to help us move 8 acres of bulbs, 
all Semasan treated and grown on new land. Special 
Discount, Fall delivery. Write for price list. 200 
varieties. Prairie View Gardens, Greenfield, Iowa. 











Iris 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, 
repaid, for $1.00. Ask for 
mersbach, Decatur, IL 


IRIS COLLECTION—Our selection, 25 varieties, -prepa.d, 
unlabeled, $1.50. Labeled, $2.00. Wholesale and retail 
list free. LeGron, 124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 
BULBS—Bulbous Iris, Narcissi, and Glads. Best varie- 
ties. Inspected stock. Finest Delphinium seed d 
oo. Bonus for early orders, Write for catalog. 
edgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon ° 
BARGAIN COLLECTIONS, all postpaid. 25 varieties 
labeled, including Dream and Lent A. Williamson, $1.00. 
Asia, Ambassadeur and Susan Bliss, $1.00. 8—25 and 
35 cent varieties, our selection, $1.00. Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo, magnificent pink, $1.00. 3 Sass varieties, Lona, 
Beau Ideal, Midwest, $1.00. The above five collections 
with a new French Iris catalogued at $500 (41 varieties) 
all for $5.00. Catalogue on request. The Sam Carpenter 
Gardens, Oswego, Kansas. 
ENGLISH IRIS — The 
White or Dark Blue, 
Farm, Burton, Wash. 
25 IRISES—MIXED—$1.00 PREPAID. $3.00 per hundred. 
Write for catalogue. Mabel Wernimont, Ohiowa, Nebraska. 
RARE SPECIES OF BULBOUS {RIS—Bucharica, Pavo- 
nia, Persica Reticulata—Collection of 1 each $5.25, 
postpa'd. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
oe SEEDS, selected from hand pollenized crosses on 
mbassadeur, Mesopotamica, others. Liberal packet, one 
aan Tom Metcalfe, San Dimas, California. 
15 JAPANESE IRIS FOR $5.00. Retail value of col- 
lection $9.50. All varieties labelled true to name 





labeled, all <a 
t' now ready. John N. 














most beautiful bulbous Iris. 
$2.00 per dozen. Sheffield Bulb 

















for Japanese Iris list. Weed’s Gardens, Box 18, 
Reaverton, Oregon, 

1RiS WHOLESALE 2c. EACH. Order as few 
many of a kind as you wish. Order ~ total pw 00. 
All labelled and true to name F. B. 
Toledo. Aunt Rachel, A. E. Kunderd, Capetes, } 
Maid, Cecil Minturn, Clio, Dalila, Dimity, Dorothea, 


Eldorado, Firmament. Flavescens, Fryer’s Glory, Glory 
of Hillegrom, Glory of Reading. G W. Peak, Gypsy 
Queen, Her Majesty, Honorabilis, Jeanne D’Are, Kochii, 
Loree, Maori King, Mary Garden, Mme. Chereau, 
Monsignor, Mother of Pearl, Mrs. Andrist, Mrs. Fryer, 
Mrs. H. Darwin, Nine Wells, Othello, Pallida Dal- 
matica, Pare Deneuilly, Parisana, Pfauenauga, Poca- 
hontas, Prosper Laugier, Purple Perfection, Quaker Lady, 
Queen Alexandria, Queen of May, Rev. Wurtcle, Walhalla, 
Wyomissing. LEGRON PLORAL CO., 124 Amherst Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








Lilies 
ALL BLOOMING SIZE—Davuricum 30c, Columbianum 
35e, Easter 30c, Elegans (Orange Queen) 60c, Henryi 35c, 
Pardalinum 35c, Regale 35c, Sargentiae $1.00, Rubrum 30c, 
Tenuifolium 35¢c, Testaceum $1.00, Tiger 30c, Umbellatum 
(Sappho and Erectum) 30c, Willmottiae $1.00. One of 


each, value $7.15, for $6.00. Each by dozen 10% less. 
Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 





PRIZE WINNING PEONIES—Strong 3 to 5 eye _——s 
Select any 6 of the following for $5.00: Adol yv Rosseau, 
Altar Candles, Cherry Hill, Jubilee, Lady Alex, Duff, 
Longfellow, Lora Dexheimer, Mme. Emile Lemoine, Pri- 
mevere, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bernhardt, Chestine Gowdy. 
Novelty Collection consisting of the following 7 varieties: 
or we whagiee. Philippe Rivoire, Pres. 
Souv. Louis igot, Walter Faxton, Mrs. 
Edward .. “The lot R.. $20.00. Send for Catalogue. 
Riverview Gardens, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 
PEONIES—Our collection, one each pink, red, white 
and pink and white for one dollar. Griffith and Allott, 
Box 323, Phoenixville, Penna. 
PEONIES, standard and newer varieties, 
at lowest prices. J. F. Munsell, 
PEONIES, PEONIES—Must 
3-year-old stock this fall. Finest, rare varieties, 3 to 5 
eyes. Prices way below regular prices. Send for list 
with special prices’ Long list at $.50 and $1. a each. 
Bank reference. James W. Bain, 166 Spen &., 
Marion, Ohio. 








large divisions, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


move entire planting of 








LARGE DIVISIONS OF NAMED VARIETIES offered at 
lowest prices in United States. wenty percent discount 
allowed to customers mentioning this advertisement. Send 
for list of 400 varieties. Weed’s Gardens, Box 17, 





‘Rev. F. G Anderson, F. R. H 





GROW BEAUTIFUL REGAL LILIES. Plant bulbs in 
October and have flowers next summer. La bulbs, 25¢; 
doz., £2.50. D. L. Skiff. Grower of e Gladioli, 
717-9th St., Boulder, Colo. 
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1égon Gladiolus 


FALL SALE 


Send for List 
200 finest varieties 








Bulblets of the New Gladiolus 
KING ARTHUR 


Now available in a limited quantity. J. H. 
HEBERLING, well known gladiolus 
grower of Easton, Ill, after trying out 
King Arthur this summer, speaks for it as 











Beaverton, Oregon. follows: ‘“‘The richest and most outstand- 
PEONIES, MANY CHOICE VARIETIES at convenient ing lavendar self to date.” Tall, sturdy, 
prices. Send for catalogue. Mikado, red and gold Jap, straight, well formed spike. Wide open 
$1.00 postpaid. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, flower, 6 inches across. Of very heavy 
Mo. substance and heavily ruffled. A King 
SINGLE PEONIES—The showiest flower in the gard among Kings and a masterpiece. I regard 
Mixed pink, white and red—3 for $100; s for $3.50, it worth the money asked. 
postpaid. _Clark Floral _Co., Wayland, Mich LARGE BULBS, 1 in. and over $100.00 
TREE PEONY BANKSI, own roots, double flesh pink, Medium bulbs under 1 in. $50.00. BULB- 
ca TOO ree eee nen Chinen Pative Macine, | LETS, $1¢.00 each. DOZ. $100.00 
sca, eac. arlies ensis, Festiva Maxima, = ® . = - na = 7 
white,'$3.50 doz, Umbellata rosea, pink, $2.25 dos. Some real bargains in my fall list. Ask 
Richard Carvel. red. $10.00 doz. Oberlin Peony Gardens, for it. 
TL ARTHUR A. ARENSUS 
PEONIES. Fine sorts; strong plants. Must sell. One 
each, white, pink, red, labeled, 31.00, postpaid. Seven Longmeadow, Bo . Mass. 
different, $2.00, Ten, a 50, not prepaid Cornelia 
Shaylor, $7.00 Send for list. Geo. 8. ood) ° 
Independence, lowa. 

Perennials 





A WHOLE GARDEN FULL of old fashioned hardy 
perennial plants, $5.00. Thirty fine big healthy field 


grown plants, your selection = = paid. Delphinums, 
Blackmore and Langdon, Wat Samuels Wrevham 
strain, Grandiflorum chinense blue and lladonnas, 


Phlox mixed, Aquilegia Long-spurred mixed, Foxglove 
Shirley strain giant spotted, Monstrosa and giant Prim- 
rose, False Dragons head, Carnations Double mixed, 
Shasta Daisies Burbanks Hybrid Mixed, Violas mixed, 
Geum double Scarlet Orange, Candytuft, Kenilworth Ivy, 
Arabis Alpina, Gypsophila repens, Funkia Coe’ 
Variegata, Vinca Evergreen trailing. 
NIAL GARDEN, BOX 215, BARRINGTON, 


Seeds 


HARDY BULB SEEDS—Many easy grown varieties— 
Arums, Pink Calla, Freesias, Iris, Liliums, Narcissus— 
Plant now. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


RAREST ALPINE SEEDS—2,000 vars. Hardy Alpine 
Seeds from one of the largest collections in Britain, 
4 from the mountains of the world. List carriage 

Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 
1S distinct vars. $1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 
Guaranteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of any 
of the following: Amemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas, 
Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, Iris, Liliums, Papavers, 
Pentstemons, Primulas, Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Ver- 
onicas or Violas, $1.25. Remit International Money Order. 
8., Glen Hall, Leicester, 














100 vars. $7.00. 


England. 








Tulips 


BREEDER, COTTAGE, DARWIN, mixed California grown, 
$2.25 per 100 postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, 
Campbell, Calif. 
DARWIN TULIPS. 20 first size bulbs in 10 different 
colors for $1.00, postpaid. Write for circular. Henry 
Walldorff & Son, Dunkirk, % 

TULIPS, mixed late-fiowering, all colors, 100 for $2.00, 


36 tor $1.00, postpaid. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carter- 
ville, Mo. 

















HARDY LILY SEEDS—Collection of ten different hardy 
Lilies for Fall sowing, labeled separately, one packet each, 
for $1.50 postpaid. Rex Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey. 
RARE JAPANESE 5° |? Callosum, a 
Leichtlini, Rubellum, Magnificum, 50c¢ each. 
rdon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 

TENUIFOLIUM LILIES, graceful, 
$2.00 per 
Wisc. 








fragrant, coral pink, 
dozen. The Far North Gardens, Iron River, 














Pansies 
MRS. DUPONT—World’s most beautiful apricot pans: 
$1.00 dozen. Giant flowering mixed pansies, 25, $1.38 
prepaid) Paul Ward, Hillsdale, Mich, 





Miscellaneous 


DAFFODILS, PEONIES, IRIS—Direct from grower. 
The highest rating kinds at the lowest prices. Free 
catalog. L. Gloninger, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
‘TIGRIDIA-PAVON!A—Beautiful scarlet with yellow 
markings. Everyone loves their gorgeous effectiveness, 
$2.25 per dozen. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 
JAPANESE RED MAPLES, Jae leaf and thread leaf. 
PINK FLOWERING DOGWOOD. Reasonably priced. 
E. M. Stone, Nurseryman, Rt. 2, Troutdale, Oregon. 
THE NEW GIF T—Photo Greeting Cards from kodak film. 
Dozen $1.25. Send negative and 15¢ for sample. Scobie 
Studio, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
AMERICAN ARBOR VITAE can be grown profitably fall 
or spring. Florists and Nurserymen. Write for wholesale 
price lists. American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. 




















Peonies 


PEONIES—Write for our latest 
assortment, ep of red 
Peony Gardens, R. 3. 





wholesale prices, 
, reasonable pricea Blue Hides 
Kansas City, Mo. 





PEONIES. one red, one white, one rose, labeled, all 
different, prepaid for $1.00. List ready. John N. 
Bomme' Decatur, !llinois. 





PEONIES, Tree. Officinalis, Chinensis, Japanese, Single. 
Best varieties. Write for catalogue. Ober Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Box 115. 


10 Fis Add § ua large roots, assorted 
$2.50. Irene Rosefield. 3, Kansas oi Mo. 


SEONY ROOTS that —— and bioom. for price 

list before buying elsewhere. Slichter’s i Garden, 

Mohnton. Pa. 

iF INTERESTED A! cen trom a o—, ask for 
choice ed by us. 

ad N “Tilton un, Ash ann, 

PEONIES—Over 1200 aed eatlet 

and Japs. Iris and po 1 Oriental Poppies. Send” 

W. L. Gumm, 

















Singles 
Catalogue. 


PRINTING—Letterheads, envelopes, labels, 
Ask for samples E. H, Bauman, Boyertown, 
NARCISSI. 40 Te dy i for catalogue. Mixture, 
100 for $3.30, 25 for $1.00. each, 20 beautiful varie- 
ties, labeled, $1.80. 1 each, bo Cleopatra, Gold 
Finch, Golden Scepter, Lady Hillingdon, Lord Roberts, 
Olympia. Red Beacon, Rugulosus Maximus, Torch, 
labeled, $2.60. Croesus, $1.00.. All postpaid. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


us. etc. 








NARCISSUS, giant paper wastes. plant in pebbles and 
water and have flowers all winter, guaranteed to bloom. 
10 bulbs for $1.00. L. Slater, Box 477, Rye, New York. 


SPECIAL re ONLY. Trum Daffodils, 10 
por . 





r $5. Catalog. 
Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wi 





~ a SIZE LATE oe Ry Tris, 5 peontes. 
1 colors, $1. Postpaid. 


ox, all 
Fleck Plymouth, Indiana. 


EXTRA sy t eS HEUCHE ERA, or Polyanthus 


bargain at $1.50. oan —— al aa plants— > 
Paul Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. 








Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the mest 
complete lists of Hardy Lilies ever 
offered. Detailed cultural directions 
sent with each order for Lily bulbs. 
Also new perennials and rare rockery 
subjects. 


Send for Catalog 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte Box G 


Vermont 

















Siberian Coral Lily 


(Lilium Tenuifolium) 


The brightest Gem of the lily family, 
unexcelled for the rockery. Hardy and 
sure to bloom. Bright scarlet in color. 
Illustrated in full color in our Catalog 
for Fall. Send for a copy now. 


We will send 10 first-size flower- 
ing bulbs for $2.50 postpaid. 
Many other bulbs. native plants, 
ferns, tulips, daffodils, etc., also 
offered. 


G ARDENSIDE SSeS 
SHELBURNE - - 











HOLLAND’S FINEST BULBS 


“The Cream of our Holland Nurseries’ 


Chiondoxa Grape Hyacinths, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Scillas, Ixias, Muscarie, 


Dozen 100 1000 
45c $2.75 $25.00 
Hyacinths, Red, White and Blue; 
Daft odils Jonquils. 
Dozen odio ' 
$6.00 $50.00 
Giant Pansies, Cottage, Breeders, Single Early, 
Parrot =. 
ozen 100 1000 
45c $2.75 $25.00 


FREE—6 Famous Louis XIV Breeder Tulips; 
blooming size Peete with each order for in 35 
and names of 5 friends, 


From GROWERS direct to you. The only 
cern in America a FIRST SIZE BULBS a at 
such tremendous Guaran‘ money 


Supply teal limited. Order -y Ky 
Add 15¢ for packing and insurance 
HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 


DEPT. O, LAKE COMO, N. J. 
Nurseries: Noordwykerhout, Holland 




















Leaurnto bea- 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 






















PA Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 
profession offering remark- 
| ableopportunities. immedi- 
” ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details, 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 

Study, Council 


22 Piymouth Eldg., Des Moines, lowa 





TO GROW MORE 


BRAND'S 61-page Manual...most 


complete book ever written on 
peonies... history, care, deserip- 
tion, all outstanding varieties 
Choose your peony roots from 
60 acres of world’s finest peonies 





ars’ intensive develop- 
size, color, form, beauty. 
BRAND'S Mar 
85 order or more. Catalog free 
on request. 





ment of 





BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 


Fariboult. Minn 
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E’S one of the greatest 
a money-saving bulb events 
in the history of our business. 
Mr. Hendriks writes from his 
bulb farms in Holland, “‘We will 
give radical price reductions _ordi- 
narily out of the question. Every 
price drastically cut. Bigger 
Sommvalues than ever. Bulb prices 
Paek are so low that it is hardly 
He & believable.” 
Take advantage of this - 
portunity. Don’t take sub- 
stitutes. Get these 



























$3.00 

Such desirable eerie sasClara 

Z Butt, Pride of Haarlem, Bartigon, 
Copeland, and others. 


LILIES, $3.00 per dozen 
Such —— § ret ool Auratum, 
Rubrum, 


HYACINTHS, $1.50 per dozen 
Such popular varieties as Innocence, 
. King of the Blues, etc. 


DAFFODILS, $1.50 dozen 
Hardy varieties such as King Alfred, 
i] Emperor, Bic, Victoria, ete. 


CARRYING COST PREPAID 
We pay shipping charges to any pluce 
in the United States. Send NOW. 

No order less than $3 accepted. 


Money Back Guarantee 
The original Hendriks’ guarantee— 
money reiunded cheerfully without 
question if you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase. 


FREE Bargain Catalogue 
r) le, concise, printed attrac- 
tively in coior. Money-saving 
offers on quality stock, all : 
anteed. Beautify your —_ 
surroundings at half the price. 
Only seed house in Middle West 
owning and operating their 
own Bulb Farms in Holland. 
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JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$.60 each........$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each........ 5.00 dozen 
New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 
GEORGE J. JOERG, INC.. 

New Hyde Park - -  t &. ¥. 








DREER’S 
Autumn Catalog 


Lists and illustrates hundreds of 
varieties of bulbs, including the 
choicest among Tulips, Hyacinths, 
ete., besides Hardy Perennial Plants, 
hundreds of finest varieties of Roses, 
etc., etc. Everything for fall planting 
is yours to command through this 
free catalog for which please ask, 
and mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa, 














Rainbow Garden Offer No. 1 
Fifty Bulbs of Darwin Tulips 


(Five each of ten different varieties.) 
Labelled true to name. Postpaid for 


Two Dollars 


Rainbow Garden Offer No. 2 
Fifty Bulbs of Darwin Tulips 


(Ten each of five different varieties.) 
Labelled true to name. Postpaid for 


Two Dollars 


Big blooming bulbs in a wide range of colors 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





Wholesale List 


Ready this month. Our 22 acres of Glads re- 
ceived sufficient rain to mature a fine crop of 
bulbs. Most of the better varieties in large 
quantities. Drop us a post-card. Ask for 1931 
GLAD GUIDE. 


The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, 


Creston, lowa 














Rainbow Collection 


$25.00 Worth of Fine Bearded tris for $6.75 
This Rainbow Collection contains many choice varie- 
ties; in fact, I grow nothing but the best. While I 
cannot label the varieties in this collection, I guarantee 
that each of these collections will contain such ‘‘Prize 
winners’’ as Ambassadeur, Lent A. Williamson, Lord 
of June and others of equal value. 
50 Choice Bearded Iris, my selection, without 


_ it Geer RE eee $6.75 
100 Plants, choice assortment, without labels, 

GP cccvcceccccecccecocceceeseoscesccccesseccces $12.00 
136-page Catalog mailed free on request. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


AND BULBLETS 


of the newer and choicer varieties 
ready for fall delivery after No- 
vember first at lowest possible 
prices, owing to an abundant crop 
grown under ideal conditions. Be 
sure to send for fall list before 
purchasing. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
LOUIS G. ROWE 

















SHEARS 
Offered 


as a 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 


Page. } 





Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 


GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. 


The Pruning Shears may be had, postage pre- 
paid, for $1.00, and the Grass Shears for $1.20. 
(See Subscription Rewards on another page.) 











Seabrook . - New Hampshire 
Green-glazed Egyptian 


At Last--Practical Vases 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases that 
hold water enough are not made in such 
a form that they have sufficient spread at 
the bottom. 


Y THE merest accident I came across my ideal 
vases, and I am now able to offer and recommend 
these to Flower Grower readers. 


There are two sizes and styles, one six inches in 
height, and one eight inches in height. The smaller 
is a dark-green glazed vase suitable for most of the 
smaller flowers. The larger vase is also of dark-green 
but with a lighter figure in an Egyptian design. 


Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, so that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. Try one of each 
and compare them with anything that you have used. 


I offer to present subscribers, TWO 
of the smaller vases, sent postage prepaid, 
as a reward for the securing of one new 
yearly subscription, remitted for at the full 
yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 


OR! A remittance of $1.00 will bring to you, postage 
prepaid. one of the large eight-inch vases and also one 
of the small six-inch vases, 


Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Sonos Annual Dollar Glad Sale 


Fall Delivery at Digging Time Prepaid Prices. And liberal extra count, according to the size of your order. 


Also free bulbs of rare varieties. See offer below. 


































Number of Number of Number of Number of 

Large Bulbs Med. Bulbs Small Bulbs Buiblets 

for $1.00 for $1.00 for $1.00 for $1.00 

A, 8. BMunderd (KR). .ccccccccccses SOE ET eT eT Bi ccccccceceees BE. nccvccscees 1250 

[ “peas erp. Wivecnneeseeeea Dis s2050400006 = 

pe Ere | ee eee SSE Ks R. 

Allen V. Bunce (Bill)............+. | ee DD ceesocccceces, secesesesene 10 ¢ 

Apricot Glow (Crow).............+.. , RR ree 16. csccccscccese 28 obeeeeteues 20 9 

Cn eer. Ri acsecosascees pot teee eee eees 12 

Bates (BIGGS) ..ccccccccccccccces WB. ccccecccceses BB. ccccceccccces BDBnrcocccecece a 4 

Berty Snow (Mair).............0665 Davccosteverses Gicacuesesceeue pBeceeeeeeeees a 

Betty Gomeree te boegveenceenanns< rT C—O? De ccascecosee 850 
ee BI TEED. coc ccvccccscccccsee _ Rare 24 
Betty Nathall YSaibach) ececewaes Deasinaheuenned 3 
| ee 4 eer rrr | Ee 
Break reer | Srerrrrrrre re 60 

Carolus Clusius (Velthuys)......... errr 

Catherine Coleman (J. C.)........-+ er Te 18 
Chas. Dickens (Europe)............. eer 24 


Commander Koeh!l (Eurepe) 


GePsOnGs CBTIBGED sc ccccccccccccccee D asesbceeseres 
Coryphee (Europe) ............++0++ Discvessescones 
Damasctis (Stevens) .......-ccccccee  cocccccceccces 

Dr. F. E. Bennett (Diener)........ GE scones nenceee ° 
Or. Meedy (KIRMVOR).....cccccccsee Boccvcvcccccccs 6... 
Dr. leleon” — Diane cannes ana res 15. 
Elizabeth Swartley .............00. BM cocccccoccces 5 
Evelyn Kintiand. *Caustin) asl wl sectis 6a eee 

Frank J. McCoy (Briggs).......... casas 

Geraldine Farrar (Diener)... s 









Gloriana (Betscher) ...... 
Frederick Christ (Diener). 








Glory of U. S. A. (Cary). Ae 

Gold Eagle (Austin)... ee 

Golden Dream ( ° ms * 

Gold Frills (K)..... 14. 

Heavenly Blue (Europe). a 
Herbstzauber (Europe)....... 6a Basaseeccehenws 
RR a a 
ane Addams (Decorah)............ § idnhustnawdat 
CS OE ee Serr 
Joerg’s White (Joerg)............... 3 


Jonkheer van Tets (Europe) 
Jubilee (Kemp)............. 


Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder (K)...... DBicaccnesctuane BR. cccccccescese 
C0 SN SD. cccovaccee @800s00esqeces 

Lavender Bride (Bride)............ S caoaeann eae 

Longfellow (Decorah) ............. Si camnsscaeaseus 

Los Angeles (Houdyshel)......... BBs ccccedeccesse 

CD ED. 0.6000.0.000.0000.0000_ 260505000000660, Booseoessoveses 
Marie Kunderd (K).............6+. issssdusseneund 48 

Marmora (Errey). Orr. Saree 4 

Mary Frey a alee Discietdenevtvan 

Mary Jane (K)...... beubhesbueecee Be nerveccscseces 

Minuet (J. Coteman)............0.. iakenes cae Geee 
Re Serer yeres 10 

Miss Des Moines (Decorah)........ Bin60nssb04eeds Bodvssessonsens 
Ee cece ie hees S00 es boeeoeds 

See TOON TUNUOEE).. nc cccces cocccccccsoses re 

Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann {> ewan , Sere 18 

Mrs. F. C. Horneberger (H)........ 10., 

Mrs. F. C. Peters (Fisher)........ ‘. Je aeelesbeaecee 

Mrs. Gertrude Pfitzer (Europe)...... .............. 

Mrs. John S. Woods (Metzner)...... RES 

Mrs. Leon Deusias ee . ea 48 

re. P. W. Basen (3. B.d...00.00 i Sitvsseansees 


Mrs. Van esyocubers ¢ preants 


Mrs. W. H. pps (9) BbASEEC veces Bic ccoessesscses 40 
Nancy Hanks Pisa DOSR) vcvccccccccce ins yotkbgbada 40 
ND ga andthe cn sescccces aera 
Olive Goodrich (Goodrich)... . erate 
Orange SR Sear | eS ee 
Orchid Prague) ...... ee eer 
Pagan (Diener) ...... EE, SUS e 
Patricia Carter U3 RAnake hose bbs a:6 — ERE 
Paul Pfitzer (Europe).............. sere 
Pearl of Calif. (Kingsiey) ERSTE — PR eee 
Pfitzer’s Triumph (Europe).......... B.....eceeenees 6 
Professor Kessom (Europe).......... TE wc tpeaeeveuel 
Queen of Night Imp. (D)........... PRIS 
Richard Diener (D)..... beebenee ee Dian vereveqeads 
Rita BE BP ccccccccccccces 4 
J. Kunderd (x). RO a 26 
Mul EERE 
Lavender Mtgehteidér) 
Gold (Goodrich)............ 
Orchid meaach 


mn (Vaughas 
ios 
Y oid a 





pe) 
Veiled Brilliance. (Austin) 
WE GED Wondiaecedscecsscccocee 
Winged Victory INS 6 26594000060 
Yellow Perfection (Europe) 


SIZE OF BULBS. The Larae bulbs measure 
inches, mixed sizes. Medium bulbs ‘run from % to 1% inches, 
bulbs run from % to % inch, mixed sizes. 

HALF QUANTITY AT HALF PRICE. First time I ever made this offer. May 
be the last. But this fall you may order half of any $1.00 iot for 50c. No less. 

QUANTITY DISCOUNTS. These Secemnts apply only to the Dollar (and %) 
lots listed on left half of this page. ($11.00 worth selected from Dollar Sale column, 
for $10.00) ($23.00 worth for $20.00) $35. 00 worth for $30.00). 

LONG’S LIBERAL COUNT. If you are simply satisfied, then I’m not, because I 
want you to be pleased also, when you unpack an order from me and note the fine 
quality and liberal count. “Leave it to me—JD.’ 


DESCRIPTIVE GLAD LIST FREE. Send for my September catalogue, describing . 
all these, and still more fine Glads. 


J Done, Grower, - 


(diameter) from 1% tc nearly 1% 


mixed sizes. Small 


In this column 25 bulbs at the 100 rate. 250 bulbs or more at 10% less than 
the 100 rate; 10 bulbs at 1/9 the 100 rate Any number of bulblets at the 1000 
rate, but no bulbs or bulblets less than 25¢ for any item. One pint or one-half pint 
bulblets at the quart rate. All bulbs and bulblets prepaid. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No 5 No.6 Bibts. Bibts. 
1% up 1%-1% 1- 1% %-1 4% %-% 1000 Per Q.t 







A. . BRIG, 00 kvcceseses $20.00 $16.00 $12.00 $9.00 $6.00 $4.00 $8.00 $25.00 
Aflam eccceccescccseeccces 25-00 20.00 18.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 5.60 20.00 
aan bho s5000000000600000806 40.00 82.00 24.00 16.00 10.00 ..... 20.00 60.00 
Wi, MIA 6 0'0:5:0:0000006660 6.00 B.B0 B.6B wocce ceoese ssece 1.50 3.50 
PD ED. 2secseeceses .+---160.00 120.00 90.00 60.00 40.00 32.00 90.00 . ee 
ES Fear 8.00 6.40 4.80 8.60 2.40 1.60 2.00 7.00 
SE GED ccccnsscecsece 6.00 cae Se Be sees ée0a0 1.60 4.00 
SE MD 6656000000000000006 7.50 6.00 4.80 3.60 2.40 1.60 2.50 7,00 
SE Caneckaechs cht egbunee 7.50 6.00 4.80 3.20 2.40 1.60 2.00 8.00 
SE SM cn.s0n00-00b0004 4.00 B.00 8.40 cecce coves ccvce -80 2.00 
Catherine Coleman ee 10.00 B.08 6.08 cccce cdcee coves 2.50 ...... 
Charlies Dickens ............ 8.00 6.40 5.00 3.60 2.40 1.60 2.50 8.00 
SED sntusnrseceeecceens 80.00 64.00 48.00 82.00 20.00 16.00 50.00 ...... 
ae 80.00 64.00 48.00 32.00 20.00 ..... 5.00 ..06.. 

r. F. E. Bennett - 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.60 1.00 -50 5.00 
Dr. Moody ....... -- 25.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 9.00 25.00 
Dr. Nelson Shook. 12.00 9.80 7.20 65.40 3.60 2.40 3.00 12.00 
Eliz. Swartiey .... - 4.00 B.20 3.40 2.02. seers sees .80 2.40 
Frank J. MecCoy.. - 80.00 64.00 48.00 32.00 20.00 12.00 35.00 ...... 
Geraldine Farrar - 12.00 9.60 7.20 6.00 4.00 2.00 3.00 8.00 
Glorianna ...... o Vow 6.00 4.80 3.60 2.40 1.60 2.00 7.00 
Gold Eagle .. - 6.00 4.00 3.90 3.40 1.60 ccccs 1. 4.00 
Golden Dream - 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.50 10.00 
Golden Frills ....... - 7.50 6.00 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 2. 7.00 
Heavenly Blue .......... . 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 10.00 30.00 
DE b%000000452006s 16.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 coe cocce BOD coo 
Be GE n5640000000066 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 . csene GUE sonens 
DO GEE =Decerevecccecces 4.00 3.20 2.40 1.80 1.20 -80 -80 3.00 
@bbhbinecdeccccesevesas 4.00 3.20 Bee ehbna 66060 bt000 .80 2.00 
“oars 24.00 18.00 12.00 BOP o4eee eccce B6.GP cacccs 
SOY CUED: 0000080s0c00s 25.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 7.00 4.00 10.00 30.00 
ad, unas ch ean cieeeee 6.00 4.80 3.60 2.80 1.80 1.20 1.00 4.00 
Kunderd’s Y, Wonder....... 7.50 Cie G.e- S.00  cesds  éedes 1.00 2.40 
- ef EC 4.00 t ae * wererreer ora .80 1.60 
DE ibn en dsbekssenente 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 40.00 ...... 
See TERETE oo ccccccesccs 00 3.20 2.40 1.80 1.20 80 80 $3.20 
sean et os +b bSweeceee 40.0 32.00 24.00 16.00 12.00 C.£0e BOBS coccee 
I «insnsbcvcecionedé 20.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 4.00 2.40 16.00 
FE eeeeaenere = <  * Beery BEUP éasecce 
DS iekc be ccihdersnaees 25.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 12.00 36.00 
Miss Des Moines............ 80.00 64.00 48.00 32.00 20.00 16.00 650.00 ...... 
Morocco .... . 120.00 90.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 382.00 40.00 ...... 
Mother Machree—Write for prices. 

Mrs. Dohrmann ............ 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.80 3.00 2.00 3.00 8.00 
Mire, Wermberge? ...cccccccece 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.60 2.40 1.60 1.50 5.00 
Ve =. -eeeereree 4.00 8.00 2.40 1.80 1.20 .80 -80 2.00 
Mrs. John Woods............ 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 1.20 -80 -80 2.40 
Mis. Leon Douglas.......... 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 1.20 -80 -80 22.40 
Mre, P. W. Sisson.......... 7.50 6.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.20 1.50 6.00 
Mrs. V. Konynenburg........ 20.00. 16.00 10.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 4.00 12.00 
i, ie Wis, Sh ccccccces 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.40 1.00 1.00 4.00 
Nancy MN Saas. ss.0<00s0 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.60 1.20 1.00 3.00 
Dt snthbtredienedssds6ns en 5.00 G00 B.0B ecsce cvcce cvcce .80 2.40 
CD GEE wcccvccccceces 7.50 6.00 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 3.00 10.00 
BOONES WORE ccccccctocccs 40.00 32.00 24.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 20.00 50.00 
SEE 5.46b0600000046050000% 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.40 1.60 3.00 10.06 
DT ‘épiintonhese<60040006e wee «6S BBP seces 4 tacen ssece 10.00 36.06 
PE. SI. 6 tccccecenes 25.00. 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 16.00 ...... 
Se OP De, ovascccseneee 16.00 12.00 10.00 f £tholoeeew BBO ceccce 
Pfitzer’s Triumph ...... «ees 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 12.00 40.006 
Professor Kessom ........... 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 13.00 10.00 30.00 ..... 
Queen of Night Imp...... ao wean 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.60 2.00 2.00 7.00 
SD MUONS ccccccccccsee 4.00 a “Ce “Seeks sine: c0dee a” saiwas 
aa i 26h chess opening 20.00 16.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 4.00 10.00 30.00 

By. TE cc ccecces cccce 8.00 3.20 2.40 1.80 1.20 .80 -80 3.20 
Rufficd i 9¥eetes0eseees -- 40.00 382.00 24.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 10.00 ...... 
... sees 4.00 3. 2.00 RD coves -80 3.00 
sour o ee eee - 20.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 7. 5.00 10.00 ..... 

ME ceccccvcccoccccs f Cf Me senee @4308 96048 .80 3.00 
Veilchen i: Kesbb60500seeene 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 4.66 10.00 32.00 
Veiled Brilliance bavbseaweee - 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.40 4.00 5.00 18.0% 





BETTY NUTHALL. The prize winning Glad. Coral pink with orange throat. 
feathered carmine. Very tall and impressive. 


No. | Bulbs. Each, 50c; 10 for $4.00; 100 for aa 


4 
6 Bulbs. $. 100 $7. 
Bullets. 100 he” 1 30; 000 for ‘tO. 00; Quart, “a0. 60 





SOMETHING MORE. With orders for anything on this page, either or both 
columns, from $5 to $10, your choice of these bulbs: (1 No. 3 Betty Nuthali) 
or (1 No. 1 Heavenly Blue) or (1 No. 3 Aflame) or (1 No. 5 Frank McCoy) or 
(1 No. 1 Dr. Moody) or (1 No. 4 Loyalty) or (1 No. 2 Mrs, Konynenburg) or 
(1 No. 1 Mary Frey) or (1 No. 3 Professor Kessom). 

WITH orders from $10 to $20: (1 No. 1 Miss Des Moines) or (1 No. 2 Ava Maria) 
or (3 No. 3 Betty Nuthall) or (1 No. 2 Morocco) or (1 No. 3 Salbach’s Pink) or 
(1 No. 3 Jubilee) or (4 No. 3 Orange Wonder) or (2 No. 3 Coryphee) or (1 No. 8 
Coronado) or (1 No. 5 Mother Machree) or (2 No. 2 Royal Lavender) or (3 No, 38. 
Loyalty) or (1 No. 6 Commander Koehl). 

With orders of $15, $20, $25, $30 or more, you may double up on any of the 
$5 and $10 offers, so as to get what’s coming to you in the free bulbs. If order runs 
nearer $10 than $5, leave it to me to send larger bulbs or more of them than offerer’?’ 
Same with larger orders. 


With big orders I’m likely to slip in something still more as a real surprise 
“that’s me JD.’’ 


TERMS: Cash with order or % cash, balance C.0.D._ Prices and extras are 
based on fall delivery, scon as ready in November and early December. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Any item not satisfactory is returnable at my expense for full casi» 
refund. 


Boulder, Colorado 








534 Flower JYrowenr Calcium NY. 


October, 1930 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 
10 Se a te eee 


Collection made up of ful) blooming size bulbs 
of standard varieties in assorted colors. One 
bulb of Blue Bird extra if you mention this ad- 
vertisement. Price list of named varieties free. 
Delivery Fall 1930 and Spring 1931 
W. F. Shearer, Angola, Indiana 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


CATALOGUE 


of ALL STRAINS OF TULIPS IN HUNDREDS OF 
VARIETIES and _ further HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
SCILLA’S, MISCELLANEOUS and MADONNA 
LILIES will be sent free on demand. 
When new EUROPEAN GLADIOLI are wanted 
please state requirements and we will gladly 
serve with quotation. 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Sassenheim c/o P. van Deursen 


Holland 








Weeks’ Oregon Grown Gladiolus 


I am listing over a hundred varieties of the better 
new ones and standard sorts. If your name is not on 
my mailing list, just drop me a postal at once and re- 
ceive my new list when issued. My prices are right 
and stock unsurpassed. 


L. E. WEEKS 
Route 8, Box 54 Salem, Oregon 


Maices PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle the Plant— 
We Have It. 
Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 


New Fall Pricings 


of Tobersun, Oriental Silk, Ohio State 
and others in all sizes and bulblets, also 


New 1931 Introductions 


It is time to place your name on our 
Mailing List. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street Ravenna, Ohio 











Peonies -Iris- Ornamentals 
200 ACRES 
Write fer Catalogue and special prepaid list 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 
Sarcoxle - - Missouri 














A Splendid Collection of Peonies 
at Less than Half Price 


Ten fine standard ~arieties at wholesale 
prices. These Peonies are all Hunting- 
ton quality, free from disease, large 
sized plants that are sure to bloom pro- 
fusely. 


THE COLLECTION 
Albatre—fine white y 
Mons, Jules Elie—best pink 
Duchess de Nemours—large white 
Mme. Farreii—light red 
Asa Gray—peach pink 
Madame Ducel—mauve 
Mile. Leonie Calot—rose 
Eugenie Verdier—pink 
Umbellata Rosea—early rose ; 
Gloire de C, Gombault—deep pink 


These ten strong growers for 
only $3.00. 
Our Fall list haa special discounts on all 
plants. Write for it. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 


Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Marmora, Mother 
Machree, Longfellow, Wood, Douglas, Roberta 
and 100 leading varieties. 

Catalogues ready December 1 


M. F. WRIGHT 














It’s Not Too Late to Plant Iris 


Take Advantage of this 
Special Stock Reduction 
Offer. 


20 Varieties of Iris 
worth $4.00 for $1.00 
30 Varieties of Iris 
worth $6.00 for $2.00 
40 Varieties of Iris 
worth $8.00 for $3.00 
50 Varieties of Iris 
worth $13.00 for $4.00 
60 Varieties of Iris 
worth $17.00 for $5.00 
75 Varieties of Iris 
worth $30.00 for $10.00 
100 Varieties of Iris 
worth $45.00 for $15.00 
Good healthy roots, labelled true to 
name and POSTPAID. 


The Triangle Farms 
Circleville, Ohio 


Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 





BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 

Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 

as we issue several Catalogs, 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford ° - New Jersey 

















Excelsior 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent applied for 





Size, 9 x 5% x 2% Inches 
Contains three different copper mesh wire 
screens, which will make your own seed gather- 
ing a real pleasure and insure better plants 
acclimated to your soil. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of $5. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 


T. S. HARGESHEIMER, JR. 
Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa, 











° ) 
Better Blooming Bulbs HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS Corn Belt Grown 
Awarded A. G. S. Achievement Medal at Des Moines, at the National Show, August 22, 23, 24, 1930, for winning the 
most points in the professional class. Winning a total of 96 points. The following are some of the winning varieties: 
VARIETY Per No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 Bulblets VARIETY Per No. i No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 Bulblets 
RIE UR. . catieccuaies 1 45 35 .28 .20 .I5 15.25 MISS JOY (J. E. F.)....... tk fe 2S. s. S . 2S 
~12 4.00 3.00 250 1.50 1.25 100 -50 12 4.00 3.50 100 1.00 
100 25.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 7.50 1000 5.00 100 25.00 20.00 1000 5.00 
BETTY NUTHALL (S)...... 1 .§0 40 .30 .20 8.15 12.25 MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE (K) {! 50 .40 .30 .25 .20 12.50 
12 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.50 100 1.50 i2 5.00 4.00 3.00 250 2.00 106 2.50 
100 35.00 28.00 21.00 15.00 10.00 1000 10.00 100 35.00 27.50 20.00 15.00 10.00 1000 20.00 
DR. F. E, BENNETT (D)... 1! “16 12.10 NIMROD (E)...... eeccece joe) 15 42 -10 12 85 
12 70 60 45 35 25 000 1.50 12 1.50 1.20 1.00 75 -50 1000 3.00 
100 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.50 1§ Qt. 5.00 100 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.06 3.00 
1000 40.00 32.00 24.00 16.00 14.00 PAUL PFITZER (P) oat oe -30 -25 -20 15 .10 12 .20 
GERALDINE FARRAR (D).. | .20 .15 .10 15.20 12 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 100 1.20 
12 1.75 1.50 1.00 .75 .45 1000 3.00 sabe 1ckee taba (TP FSO 7.08 1088 12.08 
GOLDEN DREAM (@)....... 7 a a eo oe PFITZER’S TRIUMPH (P).. 1 35 30 25.200 15125 
12 46hs foe feo ws 0 0b oe 12 3.20 275 225 6.75 1.00 100 1.25 
0 1800 : ° . 100 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 1000 12.00 
100 1 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 1 Qt. 10.00 ROZAN (A) . ne oe oe 
MARIETTA (M)......... ee ee ee a ee a | | ener eennsendanecent “ee 0 «Sep cmp See See ise te ae 
100 3.50 3.00 240 1.75 1.20 1000 1.00 SCARLET BEDDER (S)..... § .15 12 .0 26:15 
e 1000 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 1 Qt. 3.00 12 £50 £20 £00 .75 .50 1000 3:50 
MARMORA (Errey).......... t 50 4 38 2 20 12 .28 TOBERSUN (A)............ - -t £00 80 60 50 35 12 1.00 
12 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1000 5.00 12 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 106 6.00 
1408, 35-00 37-30 20.00 15.00 12.00 1 at. 20-00 oe 100 55.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 20.00 1000 50.00 
NE 0B oi isciaciccee ib 3 33 333, 20 js (2 3 oe ee arenas 2 9s 880 40.30 1000 100 
100 25.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 8.00 1000 12.00 1000 43:00 39:00 a wee 
] will be glad to send you my complete price list, upon receipt of your name and address, containing 
240 varieties of the best in rare and exhibition Glads. 
J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill. U. S. A. 
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